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UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 

In order to exhibit accurately the 
present condition and undeveloped re- 
sources of the Southern group of States, 
and correctly forecast their material de- 
velopment and destiny, it will be neces- 
sary to trace briefly some of the more 
prominent characteristics in their past 
history. 

Up to the commencement of the war 
for the perpetuation of the slave power, 
and on to the date of the emancipation 
act, the development of the States south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line depended 
mainly—some of them almost wholly— 
on slave labor. All improvement was 
the result of slave muscle, guided by the 
brain and dictation of the owner of the 
human chattel or his overseer. Mate- 
rial progress was necessarily slow. No 
poor man or even individuals-in ordinary 
circumstances could become owners of 
aplantation; or, if the land could be pur- 
chased, an insuperable barrier to its 
successful cultivation immediately pre- 
sented itself in the impossibility to stock 
it with the necessary number of slaves, 
costing an average of a thousand dollars 
per head. Ownership of the soil was 
therefore confined mainly to the few 
capitalists, while the balance of the white 
population, deprived of the stimulus of 
a laudable ambition, sank into hopeless 
poverty, accompanied with abject igno- 
Tance and excessive pride. The planter, 


on the other hand, though almost always 
in debt, reveled in luxury. Owner, as 
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he was, of a thousand or more acres and 
a hundred slaves, he was monarch of all 
he surveyed, and his will was supreme. 
Naturally an aristocratic sentiment filled 
his mind, and he felt that he was in re- 
ality a lord, or something of more im- 
portance, elevated high above the plane 
of ordinary American citizens. Weare 
not disposed to censure him for this. His 
views were the inevitable result of own- 
ership in human blood and muscle, and 
we must condemn the system rather 
than the individual. But plantation 
ambition and dictation never stop here. 
The aristocratic planter’s imaginary ele- 
vation and the exercise of supreme 
authority upon his own plantation lead 
imperceptibly to contempt for ordinary 
mortals. In short, his will can brook 
no opposition, and advancing step by 
step, arrogance demands that the laws 
of his country shall conform to his 
wishes in all respects, and failing in this 
the Government itself becomes an ob- 
ject of conte npt and hatred by himself 
and his peers. With this feeling once 
implanted in the mind, an implacable 
opposition follows. By the aid of a few 
fiery spirits, adventurers with nothing 
to lose, meetings are convened and State 
secession is proposed and carried, with- 
out regard to consequences or final 
issues. The Government now asserts 
its supremacy,.and its opponents are dis- 
comfited and compelled to retire from 
the contest wiser if not better citizens, 

Fragmentary manifestations of hatred 
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toward the victors lingers in the breasts 
of a few unreasonable spirits, only to 
become a source of annoyance to peace- 
ably disposed citizens, and prevent that 
harmony and concert of action in com- 
munities which are absolutely essential 
to the successful development of the ne- 
glected resources of the State. 

This has been the experience of the 
people of the States under consideration. 
It is the legitimate fruit of the slave 
policy and practice, the history of which 
has been the same in every age and in 
all countries where it has existed to any 
considerable extent. Our own case is 
not therefore an exceptional one, and, 
as has been remarked, the evil is not so 
much in the individual as in the system. 


SLAVERY IN THE NORTH. 

It may not have been forgotten that 
slavery, at an earlier period in our his- 
tory, existed in many of the Northern 
States; but there it died out or was 
abolished, under a popular conviction 
that it was wrong, strengthened by an 
experience that led to the knowledge 
that, compared with free labor, it was 
unproductive and expensive. 

The following is an oflicial statement 
of the total free colored population, and 
also of the number of slaves owned in 
each State in 1790: 


, Total Colored Population in the United 
States in 1790. 





States. Free. | Slaves, 








Connecticut..... ...csccccccces 
STEED so cnccecsccsccosecssee 






Pennsy!vania.. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee...... 
Vermont....... 
WAQWANIRs..os6.0 000000 





697,681 














Of the 697,681 slaves then in the coun- 




















try, over forty thousand (40,354) were 
owned in the Eastern and Middle States, 
a remnant of whom were reported as 
still in bondage in New Jersey as late 
as 1860. 

SLAVERY IN THE SOUTH. 

In the Southern States slave labor was 
considered more profitable than free la- 
bor, and the traftic in human chattels 
increased in extent and importance. 
Without going into an argument here on 
the subject, we will state freely that, 
aside from the question of morality, we 
have always held this conclusion to have 
been a serious error of experience and 
judgment, fatal alike to the develop- 
ment and the general prosperity of those 
States in which slave labor was retained. 
But our good neighbors south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line viewed the subject ina 
different light; and while the institution 
was condemned and gradually abolished 
in the North, it was indorsed and in- 
creased rapidly in the South. 

In order toenable the reader to see ata 
glance this decrease in one section of the 
country and growth in another, we have 
compiled from official data and present 
on the next page a complete statement of 
the slave and free colored population in 
the United States from 1790 to 1570—the 
latter date, owing to the emancipation 
act of Congress, presenting the entire 
colored population as free citizens. 
COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF STATES 

UNDER SLAVE AND FREE LABOR. 

We have stated that in a pecuniary 
point of view the retention of slave in 
preference to free labor was a mistake, 
A few facts will be presented here as 
bearing on that point, and the question 
will then be left with the intelligent 
reader to decide according to his own 


judgment. 


Take the original thirteen States and 
note their comparative progress as an 


illustration. With Pennsylvania as the 
7/ Keystone, we have on one side of the 


arch six slave States, and on the other 
as many States that abandoned slave for 
free labor. Each of these States started 
under the Union on about equally fa- 
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vorable conditions, the six Southern | population of school age; Georgia pro- 
States having the advantage, perhaps on | vides only sixty-eight cents per head for 
account of superiority of soil and cli-| the same purpose. 

mate. Whatis theresult? Of thetotal| North Carolina has an area of 50,7 
area of the six States south of the Key- | square miles; Rhode Island claims only 
stone, only about ten per cent. is under | 1,306 square miles, but then the census 
cultivation. Thestaple article is cotton, | rates the true value of Rhode Island at 
yet careful estimates have established | $244,278.854, while North Carolina, with 
the fact that not seven per cent. of the | nearly fifty times the extent of area, al] 
cotton area has ever at any one time! counted in, is worth only $130,378,622. 
been under a crop. In the six original| Andso we might go on making com- 
Stat:s north of Pennsylvania, all but} parisons, but it is not necessary, as the 
about ten per cent. of the soil is under | facts are patent to every intelligent 
cultivation, or occupied as the sites f| traveler who has personally passed over 








cities, towns, and manufacturing vil- the free and the recently slave States, or- 


lages. The bursting of areservoirin Mas-| who has examined the statistics of the 
sachusetts or Connecticut can scarcely | products and wealth of States as given 
fail to sweep away two or three manu- 'in the census of 1870. But this disparity 
facturing towns; a similar accident in|is not confined to the six free and six 
any one of the six original States south slave States named. Compare any por- 
of Pennsylvania could scarcely be fol- | tion of the Union where slavery existed 
lowed by a similar catastrophe, even | with any part where it was unknown, 
if the flood washed the largest portion of | and the result in the main will be found 
each State. |to be the same. The vast and fertile 

Virginia was settled about thirty State of Mississippi, which ought to be 
years prior to Connecticut, yet the former | one of the richest States in the Union, is 
is without factories beyond a few to- | worth only $177,278,800, real and per- 
bacco establishments and flouring mills. | sonal property all counted, while Penn- 
The area ot Connecticut is 4,750 square | sylvania in the same official return is 
miles, Virginia 38,352 square miles, oras | reported good for $1,313.236,042. Mis- 
8 to 1; yet the ‘‘true value” of all the/ sissippi has four and a half million dol- 
property in Virginia, real and personal, | lars invested in manufactures, while 
by the census of 1870, with eight times | Pennsylvania’s investment of capital in 
the area of Connecticut, is a fraction | manufacturing industries is over four 
over three hundred and sixty-four mil- hundred and six million dollars. Florida 
lion dollars, while that of Connecticut | has one and a half million dollars in- 
exceeded four hundred and twenty-five | vested in manufacturing, and Vermont 


million dollars. The per cent. o: illiter-| has over twenty million dollars so em- 


ates, 10 years and over, to total popula-| ployed. The per cent. of illiterates in - 


tion of same age, is less in Connecticut | Florida 10 years and over, to total popu- 
than 7 per cent., (6 95,) while in Virginia | lation of same age, is over fifty-four per 
it is over 50 per cent., (50.10.) cent., (54.76,) and in Vermont less than 

Georgia, 58,000 square miles, Massa- | seven per cent., (6.84;) and this is about 
chusetts 7,800. The total true wealth |a fair average of the illiteracy in the 





of the latter State is, in the exact figures 
of the last census, $1,591,983,112, while 
that of Georgia is $227,219,519; that is to 
say, Georgia has seven times the area of 
Massachusetts, and Massachusetts has 
seven times the wealth of Georgia. 
Massachusetts devotes annually twenty 
dollars per head for the education of its 


South as compared with that of the 
North. Of course, the institution of 
slavery has contributed largely to make 
this difference; so also has it contributed 
to cause the vast difference in manufac- 
tories, general development, and wealth. 
But slave labor, as we have shown, was 








a matter of choice, and where accepted 
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and followed it has invariably resulted 
in causing this disparity in the develop- 
ment ‘and wealth of the two sections of 
the Union. It has always been a blight 
in, the localities where it existed, and a 
dead weight and disgrace to the nation. 


COMPARATIVE PROGRESS SOUTH AND 
NORTH UNDER FREE LABOR. 

If, as it is claimed, slavery retarded 
the material progress of the Southern 
States and dwarfed their development, 
up to the date of emancipation, as com- 
pared with that of the free States, why, it 
will naturally be asked, have not those 
two sections of the Union advanced with 
the same degree of rapidity since that 
pe iod? It is true the objectionable ele- 
ment has been removed, and other things 
being equal, the progress throughout the 
Union should have been the same. But 
another element has intruded itself in 
the South, which, if possible, isa greater 
barrier to prosperity than even slavery 
itself. Werefer to the cursed spirit of ha- 
tred of the colored race and of the domi- 
nant political party through whose in- 
strumentality emancipation wassecured. 
While many of the more prominent citi- 
zens of the South, and not a few of those 
who move in the humbler walks of life, 
have accepted the changed condition of 
the colored population, a very large pro- 
portion of the people in all the con- 
quered States have failed to do so, and 
have acted since peace was restored more 
like demons than men. The colored 
population have yielded a willing obe- 
dience, as freemen, to their former mas- 
ters, and have with rare exceptions 
shown a cheerful disposition to labor 
upon the plantations and in the work- 
shops, as formerly, for very moderate 
pay. They were given by laws of Con- 
gress the right to vote and exercise their 
franchise as other men; but by intimi- 
dation, abuse, and murder, they are de- 
prived by political aspirants of these 
constitutional endowments, and with 
white Republicans are shot down like 
dogs. Under this condition of affairs 
the pursuit of agriculture ,.has become 


unprofitable, and business of every kind 
is paralyzed. 

We have prepared a statement (see 
Table on the following page) in which 
some of the results of this state of 
affairs are significantly indicated. While 
the figures opposite the names of the 
free States indicate unparalleled pros- 
perity during the decade from 1860 to 
1870, the opposite condition, is shown by 
the figures against the names of the 
formerly slave but now free States. They 
had fewer acres of land under cultiva- 
tion in 1870 than in 1860; their imple- 
ments of husbandry—a certain criterion 
of thrift or decay—deteriorated fully 





fifty per cent. in value during the de- 
cade. The product of cotton had fallen 
off about thirty per cent.; the product of 
tobacco had diminished nearly twenty 
per cent., while its cultivation was in- 
creased largely in many of the Northern 
States. 

But it may be suggested that other 
crops have taken the place of these 
great staple productsof the South. Such, 
however, is not the fact. The product 
of both wheat and Indian corn shows 
nearly as great a falling off in 1870 from 
the product of 1860 as is seen in the 
articles of cotton and tobacco. Decay 
seems to be marked on every industry. 
How can it’be otherwise, while certain 
classes in the communities are inces- 
santly engaged in the pastime of shoot- 
ing or hanging negroes and driving capi- 
talists out of the country? An examina- 





tion of the table in detail will more than 
confirm our statement that while the 
prosperity of the formerly free States 
during the,last decade has been without 
a parallel in its extent, the formerly 
slave and still rebellious States have de- 
teriorated in every branch of industry, 
and from no other cause than the one 
already indicated. The pages of THE 
2EPUBLIC for September and October 
have fairly presented the condition of 
affairs in some of the Southern States, 
and.until a radical change of sentiment 
and action toward the colored popula- 
tion and white Republican residents 
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takes place the decadence of those States 
will be constant and increasing. 
UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES. 
While the Southern States are favored 
with a full share of the elements essen- 
tial to prosperity that are enjoyed by the 
States generally, they have also impor- 
tant resources yet unimproved which 
are peculiarly their own, and which, 
under a proper system of development, 
can not fail to be productive of immense 
wealth to each of these States, and a 
high degree of prosperity to every indus- 
trious individual within their borders. 
Prominent among these is an 


IMMENSE AREA OF COTTON GROWING 
LAND. 


It has now become an undisputed fact 
that no known portion of the earth’s 
surface can compete successfully with 
the Southern States in the production 
of cotton. 

During the years of the great rebellion 
strenuous efforts were made by England 
and other Powers to stimulate the cot- 
ton product of India, Egypt, and other 
countries into successful competition 
with the Southern States in the pro- 
duction of this all-important commod- 
ity. But in no case was the effort at- 
tended with satisfactory results, and the 
enterprise has been abandoned. The 
world depends mainly upon these South- 
ern States for its cotton. Yet the cot- 
ton-growing area is still unimproved ex- 
cept to a very limited extent. We have 
already stated the fact that at no one 
time has over seven per cent. of the cot- 
ton lands in the Southern States been 
under cultivation. And now, instead 
of seizing the golden opportunity of 
rapidly increasing the cultivated area 
and thereby restoring the exhausted 
wealth and recuperating the wasted en- 
ergies of these States, the lords of the 
soil are actually allowing the yearly pro- 
duct to suffer a large annual decrease in 
quantity! 

To satisfy the reader of the correct- 
ness of our statements as to the per cent- 
age of the area under cultivation and 
annual decrease of the total crop, we ask 











an examination of the following state- 
ment in connection with the previous 
table showing the total crops for the 
years 1860 and 1870: 


Total area and area under cultivation wn 
the Cotton States. 




















States. Area—acres, | Acres culti- 
vated. 

MARGINS os os scsec< 26, 240,000 8,165, 040 
North Carolina.. 82,450, 560 5,258,742 
South Carolina.. 21, 760,000 38,: 10,539 
OOTPIA, « os0000%00 37, 120, 000 6,331, 856 
MGTIO iisic0ccsned 37,931, 520 736, 172 
AIBDAMS 2 «00/0000 32, 462,080 5, 062, 204 
Mississippi....... 30.179. 840 4, 209, 146 
Tennessee........ 29, 184, 000 6, 843, 278 
Arkansas......... 33, 406, 720 1, 859,821 
J. ouisiana......... 26, 303,200 2, 045,640 
RECHS: ccevsiensecce 175, 587, 840 2.9 4, 836 
Kentucky ........ 24, 115,200 | 8 013, 850 

, | ee 55, 001, 124 


506,740, 960 | 





Virginia should not probably be 
classed among the cotton States, yet it 
gives an annual return of quite a num- 
ber of bales of cotton, and under proper 
cultivation is capable of producing a 
heavy cotton crop. These figures, how- 
ever, show the entire per centage of land 
under cultivation for cotton and other 
crops, and they reveal the fact that only 
about nine and a quarter per cent. of all 
the fertile acres of the South are yet im- 
proved. And even this fractional por- 
tion is so imperfectly developed that it 
is somewhat of a mystery how a crop 
comes to maturity, year after year, af- 
fording so large an average product. 
lf seven per cent. of the cotton lands 
have under unskilled cultivation yielded 
an annual average of about $300,000,000 
worth of cotton, what will be the value 
of the product when 59 or 75 per cent. of 
the entire cotton area is put under a 
cotton crop, cultivated by intelligent 
and skilled labor? The populations of 
the world are calling for just such a 
product. It is wanted now; it will be 
needed more next year, and still more 
each successive year as the world grows 
in population and civilization. Whata 
prospect is thus afforded for the success- 
ful development of the cotton-bottoms 
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of the South. The total annual product 
of the precious metals within the Union 
is not of more value than one-third of 
the present annual cotton yield. Under 
full development the aggregate value of 
this great Southern staple product will 
equal in millions of dollars the entire 
annual mineral product of the United 
States. 

Another peculiarity of many of the 
Southern States is their 

‘ RICE LANDS. 

These have been sadly neglected, and 
the product is but a mere fraction of 
what it might become under systematic 
cultivation. Itisan article of univer- 
sal demand, and can not fail to be pro- 
ductive of large revenues in the future. 

TOBACCO SOIL. 

In soil and climate for the successful 
cultivation of the highest grades of to- 
bacco the Southern States are almost 
without a rival in any part of the world, 
and the wealth that may be derived by 
the planters from this article can be 
limited only by the extent of the area 
under cultivation. 

TROPICAL FRUITS, 

The Gulf States yield oranges and 
lemons and tropical fruits and vegeta- 
bles in great abundance, and of fine 
quality, and under intelligent cultiva- 
tion and increased facilities for quick 
transportation to the Middle, Northern, 
and Eastern States, these products may 
be so improved in quality and increased 
in quantity as to become an important 
and highly lucrative branch of com- 
merce. 

Here, then, in these States we have an 
area of 506,740,960 million acres of fer- 
tile land, only 55,001,124 acres of which 
are under cultivation. On all this broad 
area isa soil adapted not only to the 
great staple products of wheat, corn, 
vegetables, and fruit, but it is also pe- 
culiarly fitted for the unlimited produc- 
tion of those great sources of wealth, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, and tropical 
fruits and vegetables. 

EXTENSIVE WATER BASE. 
In addition to this combination of ex- 


clusive sources of wealth these States 
enjoy also peculiar facilities for the de- 
velopment of their resources and for 
building up an extensive home and for- 
eign commerce. From Delaware to 
Texas, inclusive, there is a range of 
eleven States with an Atlantic and Gulf 
water base of two thousand five hun- 
dred miles in extent, while all the other 
sea-board States have only six hundred 
miles of sea coast. The South has a 
series of magnificent rivers, including 
the majestic Mississippi, and these, with 
their numerous harbors, are always open 
the year round, while many of those in 
the North are generally ice-bound dur- 
ing a portion of the winter months. 

PECULIARITY OF CLIMAT£ AND SOIL. 

The commerce of the South knows no 
check from frost or ice-bound rivers, 
harbors, and coasts; its soil-is never 
frozen, and two crops in the year from 
the same soil may be raised with 
greater certainty than one crop in many 
of the Eastern and Northwestern 
States. 

MINERAL WEALTH. 

Aside from all these advantages the 
undeveloped mineral capacities of some 
of the Southern States are almost ex- 
haustless, and can not fail to become an 
important industry in the future. So 
far, however, mining operations have 
been extremely limited and primitive. 

MUSCLE AND BRAIN. 

Among the other undeveloped sources 
of wealth and power in the Southern 
States are white muscle and colored 
brain. Slavery led directly to idleness, 
and the fruits of idleness are poverty 
and vice. The white man from pride 
and laziness will not labor; the colored 
man, through ignorance, can not do so 
skillfully, and there is comparatively no 
skilled labor performed in the Southern 
States except to a limited extent in some 
of the border States. There can be 
no permanent prosperity where the peo- 
ple are proverbially lazy and always idle. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s thoughts, as ex- 
pressed afew daysago before an audience 
of six thousand people at a county fair in 
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New England, are to the point, and we 
present briefly, not his exact words, but 
the sentiments he uttered in a hurried 
impromptu address. His theme was 
* The Ennobling Nature of Work.’’ He 
told his auditors that in his opinion lazi- 
ness and depravity were synonymous 
terms. ‘‘ Lazy men were rarely too lazy 
to fight, but it is better to pound the 
earth than to pound our fellow-men; bet- 
ter to stab the ground than each other; 
that looking forward distinguishes the 
man from the brute. Man can intelli- 
gently forecast. The wider therange of 
a man’s plans the more intelligent he 
proves himself. He who can take in the 
whole scope of life is the man of largest 
education. When men work with both 
hands and brains it is no longer 
drudgery. Willing, intelligent, organ- 
ized work is civilization. Those con- 
ditions which relieve men of earning 
their own livings are misfortunes. 
Wealth must feed nobler desires than 
the appetites of the body. Men have 


! 
| 





tastes, heads, and faculties higher than | 


bodily wants. Their tastes for music, 
painting, and inventive arts multiply 
their occupations and increase their 
skill. Men don’t love to work, but they 
must work or starve. Work is the Lord’s 
distributive whipping. [Laughter and 
cheers.] Woe to that girl who has not 
been brought up to work. [No applause.] 
Neither the threat of war and insurrec- 
tion nor the vice of drunkenness is the 
most alarming symptom of the times. 

*Tdleness and the failure of personal 
independence are far more alarming 
symptoms. These are our plague spots. 
I fear when I hear men pleading for 
fewer hours of work. No man ought to 
work more than eight hours for another 
man; but he will not be hurt by work- 
ing twelve and fifteen hours a day for 
himself. It is not the man of leisure 
that has most brains or education. I 
have known old New England farmers 
who have worked twelve and fifteen 


hours a day, and were learned men. I 
am not alarmed at the present condition 
of the devastated thirteen States of the 





South. In fifty years that section will, 
under newer and juster systems of labor, 
be more prosperous than ever. It isnot 
identity but variety that makes nations 
great and prosperous.”’ 

In the utterance of these sentiments 
Mr. Beecher has described the present 
condition of idleness among the white 
population of the South, and pictured 
some of its consequences. - But ignor- 
ance, as well as idleness, is fearfully pre- 
valent among both the colored and lower 
grades of the white classes. This is 
shown in the following oflicial statement 
of comparative illiteracy South and 
North: 

Per cent. of illiterates, 10 years and over, to 
total population of same age. 





pe agugelon 54.19 lo. alifornia, ........ 7.3 
Arkansas.. 39. 02 | Conne cticut Samad 





DOIBWATC.. 2.0.5. 24. 95 | 
iy os OS Se 54.76 | lowe 
Georgia .......... 55.05 | Maine 


Kentucky ....... 35.71 | Minnesota. ........ 7.98 
Louisiana ........ .46 | New ——— 3. 81 
55 | New Jerse Yer: 


Mars land DD | 
Mississippi. . 53.91 | New York. 
.67 | Ohio. 


North Carolina.. 
South Carolina... 57.4 Oregon 





Tennessee........ . 94 | Pennsylvania..... 

TOXAS, ....ccccccce S82 | VETMONE ...-.c000 5 

VIP RIAG oscscccees 50.10 | Wisconsin......... 
Average...... 45, 27 Average. ...... 





This condition of general illiteracy is 
an insuperable barrier to successful de- 
velopment, no matter what the material 
resources of a State may be; and when 
it is accompanied, as in the South, 
among the uneducated portion of the 
white population, with a pride which 
scorns to labor with the hands, it would 
be as unreasonable to look for material 
development and prosperity as to expect 
a field to produce a profitable crop with- 
out culture. But with the removal of 
these barriers there will be added to the 
means of development two of the most 
powerful elements of success—hands 
that are willing to work and educated 
brains to guide them. These are the 
keys that will yet unlock the store- 
houses of Southern wealth, and the 
sooner they are made available the 
speedier will be the development of the 
boundless resources which will yet rank 
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those States among the most properous, 
thickly populated, wealthiest, and mor- 
ally powerful portions of the Union. 

*¢ Then haste thee, Time—’ tis kindness all 

That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 
Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 

And all thy pains are quickly past.’’ 
PREREQUISITES TO THE SUCCESSFUL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW SOUTH. 

The emancipation act has removed 
forever the original cause of decay in the 
Southern States. Free labor has taken 
the place of slave work, and a million or 
more of willing hands, with the shackles 
of bondage removed, cluster around the 
plantations ready to labor for a moderate 
remuneration. This is an important 
‘guarantee for the future prosperity of 
those States. But there are other ele- 
ments indispensably necessary to the 
successful development of the bountiful 
resources bestowed upon that portion of 
the Union. Prominent among these are: 

1. SECURITY TO LIFE. 

2. PorULAR EDUCATION. 

8. FREEDOM OF OPINION. 

4. ReEsPECT FOR PERSONAL RIGHTS. 

5. UNIVERSAL INDUSTRY. 

No matter from what cause the pres- 
ent disturbed condition of those States 
originated, the claims of humanity and 
the public voice demand the restoration 
of law and order, with full protection to 
life and the legitimate exercise of the 
elective franchise. Theabsence of these 
conditions has led to military oecupan- 
ey. But this expedient should be tem- 
porary, and merely preliminary to the 
adoption of measures that will restore 
confidence and create a patriotic zeal to 
advance the material, moral, and intel- 
lectual prosperity of the South. These 
must come from the people themselves. It 
therefore becomes the duty of every good 
citizen to rise above all party afliliations 
that stand in the way of harmony and 
progress, and unite with the friends of 
law and order in advancing the common 
good. 

Free schools and popular education 
are the very foundation of permaneut 
prosperity and moral power. Slavery pro- 





hibited education, but freedom demands 
it, and Congress will stop short of per- 
forming an imperative duty if it does 
not co-operate with the State Legis- 
latures and the United States Bureau of 
Education in providing free schools for 
every community throughout those 
States, under regulations compelling the 
attendance of the children. Remove the 
ignorance that now prevails, and there 
will be no further use for a military po- 
lice. Educate the children, and they 
will soon become educated men and 
women. The prejudices of the present 
age will disappear with its illiteracy, 
and the next generation will be better 
qualified to discharge successfully the 
duties and responsibilities of life. 
Idleness is not only a source of afilic- 
tion, but a terrible curse. An idle man 
is a burden to his fellows. If he will not 
labor for himself somebody must do it 
for him. An idle family is an infliction 
upon the community, and idle commu- 
nities area national calamity. Educa- 
tion will do much to remove the idea 
that labor is degrading, and by it am- 
bition and enterprise will be stimulated 
in the breasts of young men entering 
upon the duties of life, and mental and 
physical effort will become a pleasure 
rather than a burden when found to be 
the direct means to success in life. 
With these prerequisites secured, with 
peace fully restored and harmony and 
mutual confidence established, with 
school-houses for every community and 
every child inschool, and educated youth 
graduating and emerging into manhood, 
and with a love of labor, stimulated by 
laudable ambition and intelligent enter- 
prise, the people of those favored States 
will rise from their present condition 
and press forward to a successftl com- 
petition with the most prosperous States 
in the Union. Immigration and capital 
from other States and from Europe will 
be attracted thither almost without 
limitation. Great manufacturing estab- 
lishments will rise up on the water- 
courses and in other favorable localities. 
Villages will grow into towns and towns 
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into cities. The export of cotton, to-| natural and legitimate results that must 
bacco, rice, and fruits, and also of man-| inevitably follow an intelligent applica- 
ufactured goods, will be direct from | tion to;the development of the marvelous 
Southern ports, while a vast portion of and peculiar resources of these highly 
the foreign importations for the central favored States, known thenceforward 
and northwestern States will come di-| not as God-forsaken slave States, but as 
rect from foreign to Southern ports. the prosperous, wealthy, and morally 
These, in short, are but a few of the' powerful NEw Souru. 





ALARMED AT THE CONSEQUENCES OF THEIR OWN ACTS 


The members of the Southern ‘‘White! smart, but against the people and the 
Leagues” are already becoming alarmed Government by whom the colored race 
at the effects produced upon the public | was lifted from the condition of slaves 
mind by their acts of ostracism, murder, | to that of freedmen, and ultimately to 
and other atrocities committed against | freemen and citizens, one of whom, at 
the harmless and defenseless colored | least, has already occupied the Speaker’s 
populations in some of the Southern | chair in Congress, and conducted the 
States. They did not intend to have) business of the House, for the time, 
the secret movements of the ‘‘Leagues”’ while others of their race have repre- 


made public, nor to allow their proscrip- | sented the Government abroad in official 


tion of the colored voter from the ballot | capacity. 

box to be made known in the North! The time has come when the rights of 
until after the elections were over. In| colored citizens must be respected, and 
ante-bellum times there were no Republi-| those who attempt to trample upon 
cans in the South, and no Republican | them, be they ‘‘White Leagues”’ or Sa- 
newspapers south of Mason and Dixon’s | tan’s own black leagues, must be made 
line. Deeds of darkness could be com-| to know that they can not longer do so 
mitted then ad infinitum upon the help-| With impunity. There is apparently an 
less colored race in almost any part of | impression abroad among the turbulent 
the slave States, and never be published | Spirits of the South that they are so 
Within the State, orknown in any North- | guarded by State rights that Federal 
ern State unless some smart negro es- interference can not reach them. This 
caped on the underground railway and |is a delusion inherited from the past 
carried the news to Canada. But the | generation. 

emancipation of the Southern bondmen| The President and his Cabinet and the 
and the suppression of the rebellion | Congress and people of the United States 
opened the way for establishing a free |have been disposed to be lenient, and 
press in the South, in many cases con- | for nine years, since that memorable 
ducted with ~a considerable degree of | Scene under the Appomattox apple tree, 
ability by emancipated slaves them- ithe Administration and the people’s 
selves. And now these atrocities are | Representatives in Congress have labor- 
made public as soon as they are com- | ed faithfully and in earnest to unite the 
mitted, and the facts are republished | North and the South, and tempt capital, 
throughout the Union. Concealment of | enterprise, and with them carry pros- 
deeds of darkness is no longer possible | perity into the disaffected Southern sec- 
to any considerable extent. Their enor-| tions of the Union, so that the people 
mity is seen by the public eye in all its | there might participate in the harmony 
heinousness from Maine to Oregon, and | and material progress of all other parts 
the crime is felt and accepted as com-| of the domain. 





mitted not only upon the helpless vic-| But against all these earnest and con- 
tims who are made more immediately to | tinued efforts a persistent opposition 
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has been manifested by an inconsistent, | The Southern question will now be 
unreconciled, and unreasonable portion | met promptly, and if leniency can not 
of the white people in the South. This | secure peace, harmony, and justice, the 
spirit is now developing itself more | strong arm of the law will be called into 
prominently in acts of tyranny, deliber- | requisition, and the authors of violence 
ate murder, and usurpation. brew fraud will be made to understand 
Forbearance and patience have their! that peace and honesty are not only 
limits, and in the relations of the Gov- | the best but the safest and cheapest pol- 
ernment to this remnant of the old seces- | icy. 
sion spirit they have reached that limit. | The membersof the ‘*White Leagues”’ 
These crimes and acts of violence of | have already discovered their mistake, 
every kind must be brought toa close, ; and are not only attempting to deny 
and the criminals punished, at whatever that their organizations are for political 
cost. The President has spoken, and | purposes, but would have the people in 
Congress and the people may find it ne- ‘the North believe that all these crimes 
cessary to speak and act. We must are committed or instigated by the col- 
have peace and security to life andprop- | ored people. It won’t do. The ruse is 
erty throughout the length and breadth too thin. There isnot amore peaceable 
of the land. Troops are to be placed in class of people in the community; they 
the localities where the rights of citi- | are never known to organize in bands 
zens are proscribed, whether white or for purposes of aggression or violence in 
black. if, after that, attempts are made | any form, and they rarely combine for 
to re-enact the scenes of the past few | self-protection, only as a last resort. 
weeks, the next measure of the Govern- | As servants they are obedient, submis- 
ment may probably be martial law, the | sive, and willing ; and if properly treated 








offer of large rewards for the arrest of 
the perpetrators, and a levy tax upon 
the communities where property is de- 
stroyed or murder committed for an 
amount equal to the value of the missing 
chattels, and for the life support of the 
families of those so murdered. These 
measures, should they be found neces- 
sary, will be supported by a military force 
equal to the emergency. 

Congress will, if necessary, act imme- 
diately on reassembling, and any man 
who obtains a claim to a seat in Con-| 
gress by fraud or intimidation on his | 
part or by others, in depriving citizens | 
of the privilege of voting whoare legally | 
entitled to do so, or otherwise prevent- | 
ing a fair election, may, on the facts | 
being proved, be refused a seat. In | 
contested elections the party proved | 
to be in the wrong may not be allowed | 





would become a source of almost un- 
bounded wealth in the States to which 
they are attached. Never did an intelli- 


'gent people stand so directly in their 


own light as those are doing who, merely 
for political purposes, are persecuting 
and driving the colored laborers from 
their plantatons and out of the State. 
oe 
VERY OPPRESSIVE.—Governor Kel- 
logg found the State tax when he came 
into power twenty-one mills per $100. 
The last Legislature reduced the tax to 
fourteen and a half mills per $100. He 
has largely reduced the State debt, and 
through the action of the courts has re- 
lieved the people from the burden of 
fraudulent bonds issued by former reck- 
less administrations. The good people 
of Louisiana may call this oppression, 








mileage, pay, or the cost of the contest, | but up this way we could endure it with- 
Other measures may be found necessary }OUt a complaint. If the citizens of 
to protect the people in the full exercise | Louisiana had tried half as earnestly to 
of all their rights of citizenship, and to | make Kellogg’s administration a success 
provide against the authors or abettors |as they have to make ita failure they 
of fraud in the use of the ballot-box | would have had a first-class government 
from occupying seats in Congress, 


to-day. 
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GENERAL BUTLER ON 


SOUTHERN OUTRAGES. 


The following extract from an address | clear. white men’s leagues have sprung 
by Hon. Benjamin F. Butler to hiscon-| Up all over the South as lawless and 


stituents in Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
on the 12th of September last, expresses 
not only his own views, but the Re- 


murderous in the States where the ne- 
groes are powerless as where they have 
power in the State government, and as 
these wrongs are done openly and con- 


publican sentiment throughout the | tinually in these States, it clearly appears 


Union: 


that they are parts of the plan to renew 


“The King of a barbarous tribe in | the war, crush out the negro‘and deprive 


Africa took five Englishmen prisoners | NM O° Me ! : 
who were peacefully trading in his coun- | read in a Southern paper a notice served 
| upon the negroes, that they must either 


| be deprived of all political rights or the 


try, marched them to his capital, and 
there held them as such, with maltreat- 


ment, but when asked to release them | 


refused. What is the protection which 


England gives to her citizens ? 


way across the globe. The army of the 
King of Abyssinia was overpowered in 
battle, his capitol was assaulted and de- 
molished, and its treasure brought away 
by the English soldiers as loot and their 
countrymen freed from imprisonment. 


And shall it be said that Union men— |} 


good, honest, peaceful men, pursuing 
the ordinary avocations of life upon an 
American soil, protected by our flag and 
our Constitution and our laws, where 
they should be unmolested—can not have 
that protection and safety and redress 
for their wrongs which England can give 
to her citizens even when subjected only 
to imprisonment amid the wild jungles 
of Africa? Is the red cross of St. George 
so powerful to protect and save its sub- 
jects and the Stars and Stripes so power- 
less in our land, upon our country’s soil, 
in one of the richest and what ought to 
be the most peaceful State of the Union? 
Let me be just to the men of the South 
and give the excuse they put forward in 
justification of this outrage. They say 
the government of the State of Louisiana 
has been seized from the old white resi- 
dents by the vote of the negroes, and a 
State government set up of whites and 
blacks, which is corrupt and eating up 
their substance. We need not stop to 
argue or deny the truth of this justitica- 
tion, and that, too, not because the cor- 
ruption of the government is no justifi- 
cation of the murder of the citizen by 
armed violence, because other and num- 
berless murders too well authenticated 
to be denied have been committed in 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
in both of which the negro has no power 
in the government, nor any power of 
self-protection, but which are wholly 
under Democratic rule. So that it is 


The | 
whole English nation was aroused, war | 
was ‘declared, an army transported half | 











him of his political rights. Indeed, I 


State shall be a military territory. This, 
then, is war, and the men of Essex, as 
on the 17th of April, if need be, will 
again march to save the country from 
traitor hands. When I heard of the 
alarming condition of things in the 
South, and especially when I heard of 
this most terrible wrong erying for re- 


| dress, I said to myself, ‘* My mission in 


the service of my country is not ended; 


| the war waged to establish the just right 


of the citizen is not yet over; whatever 
I have of remaining health and strength 


| must be devoted to putting this matter 


right;’’? and, therefore, laying aside all 
considerations of ease or personal ad- 
vantage to myself, I am here asking 


lagain for your suffrages, that I may be 


in a position to carry out your declared 
will that every toot of American soil 
shall be trodden by an American citizen 
undisturbed and unmolested, with en- 
tire safety to his life and property under 
our flag, and protected by our laws. And 
I here take leave to say to you what you 
know and believe, that I have done and 


can do as much in that direction, if in 
no other way, as any man who will pre- 
sent himself for your votes, be he whom 


he may.” 


me 





In speaking of New York State pol- 
itics the Albany ‘Evening Journal says: 

“The eminent purity of Governor 
Dix’s management of public affairs has 
been recognized throughout the land. 

‘* His inflexible opposition to all job- 
bery has become so thuch a proverb that 
it is commonly spoken of as idle to pass 
any doubtful measure so long as he re- 
mains Governor, since it is sure to be 
killed by the Executive veto. In enforc- 
ing economy at all points he is as vigilant 
and firm as in enforcing purity. That 
portion of the State administration 
which is in harmony with the Governor 
has carried out the policy of retrench- 
ment with an unsparing hand.” 
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LOUISIANA—SPEECH OF SENATOR MORTON. 


From the speech of Senator Morton, 
delivered in Indianapolis, Ind., on Fri- 
day evening, September 18, we quote the 
following in relation to the difficulties 
in Louisiana: 

I now come to the condition of Louisi- 
ana. I shall speak of that more partic- 
ularly than any other State, first, be- 
cause it just now attracts the public 
attention, and next, because I have had 
more or less connection in Congress 
with what is known as the Louisiana 
question. On last Monday there was an 
uprising of the White League all over 
the State of Louisiana. In one day they 
took possession of all the offices, turned 
out the Governor in the city of New Or- 
leans, and captured the whole machinery 
of the State gavernment. For some 
months past the Democratic newspapers 
of the North have been engaged in deny- 
ing the existence of these White Leagues. 
They said they were the invention of 
carpet-baggers and scalawag Repub- 


licans. But they can not deny it any 
longer. The White League exists not 


only in Louisiana, but in other Southern 
States; I presume in all of them to- 
night, and, for aught I know, in Indiana. 
It is but anothér name for the Kuklux 
organization, and is in the nature of the 
Sons of Liberty, that once existed in In- 
diana. They rose in insurrection in 
New Orleans. We are told that thirty 
men were killed and fifty or sixty 
wounded. Some three weeks before that, 
in Red River parish, in the northern part 
of the State—a strong Republican par- 
ish—they notified the Republican officers 
to resign. Armed men went to them 
with this threatening notice. They re- 
fused toresign. The Leaguers then told 
these Republican officers, the sheriff and 
others, that if they did not resign they 
would be killed. They believed it, and 
then agreed to resign, provided their 
lives were protected. Their enemies 
made that contract with them, and they 
resigned. For safe keeping they were 
put into Coushatta, the little county 
town of Red River parish. Parish, you 
will remember, is the name there for 
what we here call county. They were 
then taken out, against their wishes, to 
be conducted to Shreveport, and while 
on the way they were murdered—six of 
them—in cold blood, together with five 
negroes who were in company with them. 
It was a deliberate and atrocious mur- 
der of men against whom there was no 





charge of offense. The first story tele- 
graphed here was that they were killed 
by a band of Texans; but that was 
nearly a hundred miles from Texas. 
The people of Texas did not care any- 
thing about it ; they were engaged in a 
killing in their own State. 
THE KELLOGG GOVERNMENT. 

Time passéd on’ down to last Monday, 
then this killing took place in New 
Orleans. The government of Kellogg 
was overthrown. I want to say a few 
words about that government. It has 
been in operation nearly two years. It 
has been recognized on five different oc- 
casions by the President of the United 
States as the lawful government of 
Louisiana. It was recognized by the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton by the admission of a member of 
that body who held the certificate of 
Governor Kellogg to his election. It 
has been recognized by the Senate of the 
United States on two occasions by the 
refusal of the Senate to pass a bill pro- 
viding for anewelection. That govern- 
ment was as completely recognized as 
the lawful government of Louisiana ag 
is the government of the State of Indiana 
to-day. The courts of Louisiana had 
recognized it. The Supreme Court of 
that State is a very respectable and 
learned tribunal. Thejudges were elected 
in 1868. Thechief justice, Ludling, isa 
native of Louisiana, was a Confederate 
during the war, is aman of learning and 
ability, but like Colonel Hays, he accept- 
ed the situation when the war was over 
and becamea Republican. That court 
is above suspicion. One member re- 
signed two years ago, and the vacancy 
was filled, but three of the four judges 
were elected in 1868, and had no connec- 
tion with the quarrel. They were as in- 
dependent of itas weare here. Yetthat 
Supreme Court has in divers cases recog- 
nized Governor Kellogg as the lawful 
Governor, and the Kellogg Legislature 
as the lawful Legislature of Louisiana. 
So, too, of the subordinate court. Last 
winter, and the winter before that, the 
Legislature passed more than two hun- 
dred laws, now in operation, and en- 
forced by all the courts. Every parish 


officer, every justice of the peace, in 
Louisiana had his commission from Goy- 
ernor Kellogg, and recognized him as 
the lawful government of the State. 
Yet under the pretext that he was not 
elected this revolution took place, and 
this bloodshed, not only at Coushatta and 
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New Orleans, but in many other places 
during the last two years. 
THE STATE A VAST SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 

To understand the condition of Lou- 
isiana you must. go back eight years. 
Louisiana has been a vast slaughter- 
house. Murder has been committed on 
nearly every plantation. Thestreets, the 
woods, and the by-ways have been slip- 
pery with blood. These things pass 
rapidly out of the public mind. ‘he 
Democrats have had control of the Asso- 
ciated Press there and of the telegraph. 
They have filled the ears of the people 
with stories of corruption and fraud, 
while they have carefully concealed the 
pools of blood that are to befoundin every 
part of the State. I propose very briefly 
to revive your recollection of the history 
of Louisiana for the last eight years, and 
you will then better understand what 
has just taken place. You will remem- 
ber that in August, 1866, a massacre took 
place in New Orleans. The Republicans 
were holding a convention in the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, which is in the very 
heart of New Orleans, the building then 
and since used as a State House. They 
were holding a convention to propose 
amendments to the State constitution, 
to be submitted to a vote of the people 
of the State for ratification. The then 
State government of Louisiana, that had 
been organized by Andrew Johnson 
through ‘some of its subordinate officers, 
gave that convention notice that it must 
not assemble. It was tor an innocent 
purpose; it was lawful. They had just 
as muelr right to meet as you have to 
come here “to-night, and they did meet 
at the hour of noon in New Orleans. 
They were at once surrounded by a vast 
crowd, composed largely of the police of 
the city—a ferociousarmed mob. They 
were fired upon, and the police and mob 
followed them up stairs, when they 
jumped from the windows, and were 
shot there and on the streets—every- 
where. More than two hundred men 
were killed and wounded in less than 
thirty minutes. The next winter the 
House of Representatives sent a com- 
mittee down there to investigate this 
horrid butchery. I will ask my friend 
to read to you from the report of the 
committee. 

THE MASSACRE IN AUGUST, 1866. 

Governor Baker read as follows: ‘*The 
committee examined seventy-four per- 
sons as to the facts of violence and blood- 
shed upon that day. It is in evidence 


that men who were in the hall, terrified 
by the merciless attacks of the police, 
sought safety by jumping from the win- 








dows, a distance of twenty feet, to the 
ground, and, as they jumped, were shot 
by police or citizens. Some, disfigured 
by wounds, fought their way down stairs 
to the stree t, to be shot or beaten to 
death on the pavement. Colored per- 
sons at distant points in the city peace- 
ably pursuing their lawful business 
were attacked by the police, shot, and 
cruelly beaten. Men of character and 
position, some of whom were members 
and some spectators of the convention, 
escaped from the hall covered with 
wounds and blood, and were preserved 
almost by a miracle from death. Scores 
of colored citizens bear frightful scars, 
more humerous than many soldiers of a 
dozen well-fought fields can show, proofs 
of fearful danger and strange escape; 
men were shot while waving handker- 
chiefs in token of surrender and submis- 
sion; white men and black, with arms 
uplifted, praying for life were answered 
by shot and blow trom knife and club; 
the bodies of some were ‘ pounded toa 
jelly;’ a colored man was dragged from 
under a street crossing and killed at a 
blow; men concealed in Out-houses and 
among piles of lumber were eagerly 
sought for and slaughtered and maimed 
without remorse; the dead bodies upon 
the street were Violated by shot, kick, 
and stab; the face of a man ‘just breath: 
ing his last? was gashed by a Knife or 
razor in the hands of a woman; an old 
gray-haired man, peaceably walking the 
street at a distance trom the Institute, 
was shot through the head; negroes were 
taken out of their houses and shot; a po- 
liceman riding in a buggy deliberately 
fired his revolver from the carriage into 
a crowd of colored men; a colored man 
two miles away from the convention 
hall was taken from his shop by the po- 
lice at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the riot and shot and wounded in the 
side, hip, and back; one man was wound- 
ed by fourteen blows, shots, and stabs; 
the body of another received seven pis- 
tol balls. After the slaughter had mea- 
sureably ceased, carts, wagons, and 
drays, driven through the streets, gath- 
ered the dead, the dying, and the wound- 
ed in promiscuous loads, a policeman in 
some eases riding in the wagon seated 
upon the living men beneath him,” (Re- 
ports of com: nittees, Ifouse of Repre- 
sentatives, second session Thirty-ninth 
Congress, page 10.) 

Senator Morton. That is a very brief 
description of a massacre in the city of 
New Orleans in the middle of the day 
in August, 1866, of men who had simply 
assembled to hold a convention. Among 
others killed were Mr. Dosty, a white 
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man of distinguished talents and char- | had a registered majority of 1,071 votes. 
acter, and many others eminent in their | In the spring of 1868 they carried the 
professions, and who had done service |parish by 678. In the fall they gave 
in the armies of the country. Grant no ph nag cag Me gem ney ro. 
ie ocrats cast 4,787, the full vote of the 
2,000 REPUBLICANS KILLED IN aN | parish, for Seymour and Blair. Here 
: ae vy occurred one of the bloodiest riots on 
Time passed on. In 1868 Louisiana record, in which the Kuklux killed and 
was reconstructed under acts of Con-| wounded over two hundred Republi- 
gress, The first election of State offi-|eans, hunting and chasing them for 
cers was held in the month of May, 1868, /two days and nights through fields 
by the General of the Army. It was and swamps. Thirteen captives were 
conducted under the authority of the | taken from the jail and shot. A pile of 
Government of the United States, and | twenty-five bodies was found half buried 
was confessedly a fairelection. Nobody | jn the woods. Having conquered the 
denied it. The Republican State ticket | Republicans, killed and driven off the 
was elected by over 26,000 majority. | white leaders, the Kuklux captured the 
There was a majority of colored men in masses, masked them with badges of 
Louisiana, and there are more blacks  yed flannel, enrolled them in clubs, led 
than whites there to-day, and there were ‘them to the polls, made them vote the 
thousands of white Republicans in ad- | Democratic ticket, and then gave them 
dition, as there are to-day. Thecolored | certificates of the fact. Over two thou- 
men voted the Republican ticket solid- | sand men, according to this report, were 
ly. We carried the State in May by | killed and wounded within sixty days 
26,000 majority. Afterward, inthesum- | pefore the Presidential election of 1868; 
mer, the Kuklux were organized in Lou- | and the committee expressly say they 
isiana, and between the Ist of Septem-|qid not go over nearly all the State. 
ber and the first Tuesday in November, | They did not get nearly all the cases. 
only two months, they had killed and i 
wounded over two thousand white and THE RESULTS UPON THE VOTE. 
black Republicans in that State. Acom-| Now what was the result? The Re- 
mittee was sent down there by Congress | publicans had carried the State in May 
to examine into the condition of affairs, | by 26,000; the Democrats carried it in 
and I will read to you a short extract | November by 41,000, making a change 
from the report of the Committee on | of 67,000 votes. To show you in detail 
Southern Outrages: ‘*The testimony | how it worked I will give you the vote 
shows that over two thousand persons | in some of the parishes: At the spring 
were killed, wounded, and otherwise in- | election the Republicans polled 628 votes 
jured in that State within a few weeks jin the parish of Bienville; in the fall 
prior to the Presidential election; that | election but one. In the parish of Bos- 
half the State was overrun by violence; | sier they polled 727 votes in the spring; 
midnight raids, secret murders, and/in November one vote. In the parish of 
open riot kept the people in constant |Caddo they polled 1,242 votes in the 
terror, until the Republicans surren-/| spring; in November one vote. In Clai- 
dered all claims, and the election was | borne parish they polled 719 votes in the 
earried by the Democracy. The parish | spring; in November two votes. In De 
of New Orleans contained 29,910 voters, | Soto parish they polled 649 votes in the 
15,020 blacks. In the spring of 1868/spring;in November none. In Jackson 
that parish gave 13,973 Republican votes. | they polled 490 votes in the spring; in 
In the fall of 1868 it gave Grant 1,178, a| November none. In Lafayette they 
falling off of 12,795 votes. Riots pre-| polled 743 votes in the spring; in No- 
vailed for weeks, sweeping the city of | vembernone. In Morehouse they polled 
New Orleans and filling it with scenes 547 votes in the spring; in November 
of blood, and Kuklux notices were scat-|one. In Sabine they polled 196 votes in 
tered through the city warning the col-/|the spring; in November two. In St. 
ored men nut to vote. In Caddo there| Bernard they polled 524 votes in the 
were 2,987 Republicans. In the spring |spring; in November one. In St. Lan- 
of 1868 they carried the parish. In the | dry they polled 2,514 votes in the spring; 
fall they gave Grant one vote. Here, |in November none. In St. Martin they 
also, there were bloody riots.” Se 1,057 votes a the spring; in No- 
. : A x vember 25. In Union they polled 287 
SUS RECT CM GAINES LANDRY PARION, lvctes in the spring; in November one. 
But the most remarkable case is that | In Vermillion they polled 133 votes in 
of Saint Landry, a planting parish on | thespring; in November none. In Wash- 
the river Teche. Here the Republicans ! ington they polled 145 votes in the spring; 
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in November none. 
run over the whole list. Louisiana is a 
Republican State as certainly as Ver- 
mont or Massachusetts. After these 
murders of 1868 they quit killing negroes 


in droves and crowds, but in lonely fields | 


and forests the solitary shooting went 
on. 

GOVERNOR WARMOTH—THE COALI- 

TION. 

Now I come to another chapter in this 
history. The Republicans had elected 
Governor Warmoth in 1868, He wasa 
young manof good character at that 
time, and of great promise. j 


very brilliant, a magnetic man. He 
turned out to be very corrupt. He was 
engaged in all sorts of schemes, You 


have heard of the celebrated slaughter- 
house act, in which he was a partner— 
of the levee bill and the Gulf canal bill. 
In all these schemes his partners were 
leading and wealthy Democrats in New 
Orleans, who furnished the money— 
bankers, capitalists, and insurance men. 
They were the directors in these insti- 
tutions. In 1871 the Republican party 
sloughed Warmoth off. They could not 
and would not carry him longer. Gen- 
eral Grant refused to see him in Wash- 
ington; the Administration cast him 
off. Then he went to the Democratic 
party. He went, they said, to his own, 
and they received him gladly, although 
he had been held up by the Democratic 
press throughout the nation as the worst 
man in Louisiana—as the man who had 
ruined it. Yet, when he left the Repub- 
lican party, the Democrats took him, 
and they formed a coalition. That coa- 
lition was the beginning of the troubles 
Wwe are now discussing. Under the law 
of Louisiana, as it then stood, the Gov- 
ernor had the appointment of all the 
election oflicers in the different parishes, 
so that the whole of the machinery of 
the election was in his hands. It isa 
matter of proof taken before the com- 
mittee at Washington, and is proven on 
the record by numerous witnesses, that 
the Democratic politicians of Louisiana 
made a coalition with Warmoth upon 
the express understanding and estimate 
that his control of the machinery of the 
election was equal to 20,000 votes. They 
believed that through him they could 
carry the State; without him they knew 
they could not do it. They made this 


contract with him: he was to carry the 
State for the Democratic ticket, and 
they in turn were to elect him to the 
Senate of the United States. 
THE ELECTION IN 1872, 
The Democratic party went into that 
18R 


I have not time to| election in 1872 relying wholly and en- 


tirely upon fraud for their success. 
[That is the way they doit here. Langh- 
ter—* Good! Good!’] Governor War- 
moth tried to carry out his part of the 
contract, and did carry it out to the best 
lof his ability. He succeeded in bring- 
ing in returns, many of them forged and 
altered in New Orleans, showing that 
John D. McEnery, the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, was elected over 





He is a} 


Kellogg. This matter came before the 
| Senate and was referred to the commit- 
| tee of which Tam chairman—the Com- 
| mittee on Privileges and Elections. We 
|examined a great many witnesses, until 
we had taken a volume of nearly twelve 
| hundred pages of testimony. ‘The ma- 
|jority of the committee made a report, 
|from which I dissented and made an- 
other. They reported that the whole 
lelection was void for fraud, and that 
neither McEnery nor Kellogg was elect- 
ed. I know the impression has been 
madeé through the country, and was 
published, that the majority of that 
committee reported that Mcknery, the 
Democratic candidate, was elected. Not 
so. They reported just the reverse— 
| that nobody was elected; that the elec- 
| tion was saturated with fraud through 
land through in every parish and nearly 
every, precinct. I dissented, and took 
the ground that somebody was elected. 
I thought the evidence showed that, not- 
| withstanding all the fraud, Kellogg had 
la majority of 8,000 to 4,000 of all the 
| votes put in the box, and if the election 
| had been conducted fairly his ieajority 
; would have been not less than sixteen 
}thousand. To show what the report of 
ithe majority of the committee was I 
shall ask some friend who has a good 
voice to read an extract from the report 
/of the committee. This report of the 
|committee was made by Senator Car- 
| penter, who introduced a bill to set asice 
|the State government and call a new 
election in Louisiana, a bill predicated 
/on the idea that nobody was elected and 
|that the election was null. Mr. Blair 
| read as follows: 

‘*A careful consideration of the testi- 
| mony convinces us that had the election 
of November last been fairly conducted 
and returned, Kellogg and his associates, 
and a Legislature composed of the same 
political party, would have been elected. 
The colored population of that State 
outnumbers the whites, and in the last 
election the colored voters were almost 
unanimous in their support of the Re- 
publican ticket. Governor Warmoth, 
who was elected by the Republicans of 
the State in 1868, had passed into oppo- 
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sition, and held in his hands the entire ; 


machinery of the election. He appointed 
the supervisors of registration, and they 
appointed the commissioners of elec- 
tion. The testimony shows a systematic 
purpose on the part of those conducting 
the election to throw every possible difli- 
culty in the way of colored voters in 
the matter of registration. The polling 
places are not fixed by law, and at the 
last election they were purposely estab- 
lished by those conducting the election 
at places not easy of access in those 
parishes which were known to be largely 
Republican; so that in some instances 
voters had to travel over twenty miles 
to reach the polls. The election was 
generally conducted in quiet, and was, 
perhaps, unusually free from disturbance 
or riot. Governor Warmoth, who was 
the master spirit in the whole proceed- 
ing, seems to have relied upon craft 
rather than violence to carry the State 
for McEnery. In the canvass of votes 
which determined the McEnery govern- 
ment to be elected, the votes of several 
of the Republican parishes were rejected. 
The testimony shows that leading and 
sagacious politicians of the State, who 
were acting with Warmoth, entertained 
the opinion 1 before the election that War- 
moth ’s control of the election machinery 
was equivalent to twenty thousand votes, 
and we are satisfied by the testimony 
that the opinion was well founded. We 
believe that had registration been acces- 
sible to all, and polling places been prop- 
erly established, theresult of the election 
would have been entirely different ; and 
although we can not approve of such'a 
canvass as that made by the Lynch 
board, who seemed to have acted upon 
the principle of ‘fighting the devil by 
fire,’ and circumventing frand by fraud, 
and can not say that Kellogg’s govern- 
ment was elected, nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that Kellogg’s government was 
defeated and the popular voice reversed 


by fraudulent manipuk ition. If the Sen- | 


ate should be inzlined not to go behind 
the oflicial returns of the election, then 
the McEnery government and Legisla- 
ture must be recognized as the lawful 
government of the State, and Me Millen, 
if regularly elected by that Legislature, 
should be: seated in the Senate in place 
of Kellogg. But your committee be- 
lieves 


government based upon fraud, in de- 
fiance of the wishes and intentions of 
tie voters of that State.’ 

Senator Morton. I beg Sati to say to- | 
night here to all who insist on the elec- | 
tion of McEnery that in doing so they | 
insist upon the triumph of the greatest | 


,and could not be found. 


that this would be recognizing a/| 


fraud that was ever practiced in this 
country at any election. It was most 
monstrous; it was wonderful in its de- 
tails and its execution, as shown by the 
evidence. That was what drove the 
committee to the extraordinary conclu- 
sion that nobody was elected, and that 
the election was void. I looked at the 
evidence differently, and thought that 
after all Kellogg had a majority of the 
votes cast, and that he certainly was 
cheated out of twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand votes. Under the laws of Louis- 
jana the returning board counts the 
votes to determine who are elected Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor, mem- 
bers of the Legislature and parish offi- 
cers. This board consisted of five, two 
named in the act authorizing it, and the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Secretary, who are members ew officio. 
The law provides that when a vacancy 
occurs within the board the members 
shall fillit. There were two vacancies. 
If they were filled by Warmoth then 
they would become a Warmoth board, 
and count the fraudulently elected can- 
didates in. If they were filled by Lynch, 
his opponent, it would be called a Re- 
publican board. Each party tried to 
fillit. The Supreme Court decided that 
the Lynch board, or anti-Warmoth 
board, was the lawful board. They de- 
cided that in several cases. That board 
counted the votes, and declared the Re- 
publican candidates elected. After this 
board had been elected they called upon 
Governor Warmoth for the returns 
which had been sent him after t! e elec- 
tion. They made two deman4s, but he 
refused to give them up. The returns 
were concealed somewhere in the city, 
Then, after 
waiting for them, and not being able to 
get them, they went on to count 
votes without them. There is wher 
the illegality occurred. I never justified 
their action in that case, and never jus- 
tified Judge Durell’s action, I said in 
my report that it was not for me to go 
behind the courts of the State; in regard 
to which was the lawful board. The 
State court decided that the Lynch 
board was the lawful one, and that their 
finding of who was elected was conclu- 
sive, 
THE PROPOSAL FOR A NEW ELECTION. 
Now, one word in regard to my own 
action in the Senate. When the ma- 
jority of the committee brought in the 


| bill for a new election I opposed it upon 


the ground that the returning board, 
created to count and determine who are 
elected, had made their decision, and it 
was not competent for Congress to go 
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behind it. That board might have de- 
cided without the proper vote, or upon 
false testimony. They might not have 
had the proof, but they made the find- 
ing, and the Supreme Court decided that 
the finding was conclusive. I took the 
ground in the Senate, and I flatter my- 
self that my argument was never an- 
swered, that so far as a State election 
was concerned the election of State offi- 
cers must be determined by State tribu- 
nals, and when settled by the Supreme 
Court of the State, or by those tribunals 
created on purpose to decide State elec- 
tions, that was conclusive, and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and Con- 
gress could not go behind the decision 
of these tribunalsand count the votes and 
determine who are elected. The deci- 
sion of the State tribunals upon purely 
State questions arising under State laws, 
in which no statute of the United States 
and no provision of the Constitution of 
the United States were involved, was 
final and conclusive. In that I was sus- 
tained by a majority of theSenate. The 
case was made in New York in 1868. 
The Democratic candidate for office was 
elected by notorious frauds in the city 
of New York. The Republican candi- 
date was elected by not less than fifteen 
thousand majority, but that majority 
was overcome by regiments of repeaters 
in New York, organized by Boss Tweed, 
and marched from poll to poll and voted 
the whole day through. It was a mon- 
strous fraud, and the Democratie can- 
didate was counted in. Suppose the at- 
tempt had been made in the Senate to 
turn Hoffman out and put the other in. 
It could not have been done; the answer 
would have been that Hoffman had been 
declared elected by the State tribunals 
established for that purpose, and that 
the Congress of the United States could 
not go behind that decision. Take a 
case right here: Suppose General Browne 
should contest the election of Hon. 
Thomas A. Hendricks as Governor of 
this State. Suppose the friends of Gen- 
eral Browne should say that Governor 
Hendricks had obtained his small ma- 
jority by repeating in the city of Indian- 
apolis or Fort Wayne, or importing 
votes in Evansville or New Albany. 
Suppose they could even prove it, would 
it be competent now to go behind the 
State tribunals after Governor Hen- 
dricks had been recognized for two 
years and turn him out? Every body 
would say no. That is the difference in 


the circumstances between Kellogg and 
McEnery. The ground I took I revarded 
at the time as impregnable, although 
the bill was only defeated two years ago 





by a small majority. Yet, when it was 
brought forward last session, it was not 
pressed to a vote, for Senator Carpenter 
found that it would not have half a 
dozen votes in the whole body. I have 
no defense to make for the wrongs com- 
mitted by the Republicans of Louisiana. 
They committed some frauds undoubt- 
edly. They violated the law in some 
cases. They have urged in their justifi- 
cation that in their opinion they were 
engaged in a struggle for Jife. They be- 
lieved that a Democratic State govern- 
ment would be the signal for murder 
and slaughter; that white Republicans 
would be driven from the State; that it 
was a struggle for life, for home. I 
have no apology to make for any irregu- 
larities committed by them. 
THE COLFAX MASSACRE, 

In the month of April, 1873, another 
slaughter took place at Colfax, in Grant 
parish, which was Republican by about 
three hundred majority. The official re- 
turns from Grant parish were proved 
before the Senate committee to have 
been forged through and through by 
Warmoth’s men, as were the Warmoth 
returns from seven other parishes in the 
State. Governor Kellogg commissioned 
the Republican sheriff and other parish 
officers there. McEnery commissioned 
the Democratic candidates as elected, 
when they were notoriously defeated. 
About the Ist of April Nash, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for sheriff, gave the 
sheriff notice that he would turn him 
out of office, and demanded possession 
of it. The sheriff and other parish 
officers heard that forces were being col- 
lected in the neighboring parishes to 
capture the place and take possession of 
the offices, and they summoned a posse 
of about five hundred colored men to 
protect themselves. On Easter Sunday, 
I believe, the 13th of April, Nash, the 
Democratic candidate, appeared with one 
Hadnot, the commander of the forces, a 
member of the McEnery Legislature, 
who held a commission from McEnery. 
The town was surrounded by about 
twelve hundred men. The negroes re- 
tired into the court-house, on one side of 
which there were no windows. Nash 
and his forces approached on that .side 
and set the court-house on fire. When 
the flames arose the negroes could not 
stay. and held out white handkerchiefs 
in token of surrender, and then rushed 
out through the fire, many of them with 
their clothes burning. As they passed 
they were seized and stabbed or shot. 
The evidence showed that three or four 
white men would hold a negro while 
another would put a pistol to his mouth 
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and kill him. Many of the dead had 
twelve or fifteen wounds on their per- 
sons. The evidence laid before the grand 
jury, which was the evidence I saw, 
showed that about thirty of these men 
were marched down to the river bank 
and shot there. Several men would be 
placed in a row, breast to back, and one 
of these ruffians standing at the end of 
a row would see how many bodies he 
could shoot his bullet through! Three 
days after the massacre fifty-seven dead 
bodies were found around the court- 
house. They could not tell how many 
were killed in all, but the evidence 
showed over one hundred. It was one 
of the most cruel and unprovoked slaugh- 
ters that ever took place. I have spoken 
of the recent massacre which took place 
at Coushatta. Between these killings the 
murders have been constantly going on. 
THERE MUST BE SECURITY IN THE 
SOUTH. 

Now you have something of the con- 
dition of Louisiana. I repeat, it has 
been a slaughter-house for eight years. 
Who are the men now demanding the 
State government of Louisiana? They 
are the assassins of 1866, of 1868, and of 
1873—the same men, not one of whom 
has ever been punished to this day. It 
is too late now, as I said before, to in- 
quire who was elected in Louisiana. 
There must be some things settled, or 
you can not carry on a government. 


There must be some time when ques- | 


tions of that kind can not be raised. 


There must bé some tribunal whose de- | 


cisions upon such questions must be 
respected as final. As Kellogg has been 
recognized and sustained for nearly two 
years, it was entirely too late to raise the 
question as to who was elected. I have 
gone through with this history, and 
shall conclude what I have to say upon 
it with the remark that beyond all ques- 
tion Governor Kellogg did at the time 
of his inauguration, and does now, rep- 
resent the politics of a large majority of 
the people of Louisiana; that MeEnery 
represented only the minority; that his 
pretended election was the most mon- 
strous fraud ever attempted to be prac- 
ticed in this country. Yet how much 


capital has been made by northern ora- | 
tors und the Northern Democratic press | 


out of the Louisiana case. It has been 
a case of great irregularities; there have 
been frauds, undoubtedly, on both sides; 
there have been wrongs. Butthe frauds 


and wrongs upon the Republican side 
have been less than those upon the other 
side, in this, that they have been free 
from blood. Many of them have been 
committed in self-defense, it is said. 


But I justify none of them. Yet when 
the Republicans were murdered, their 
ranks decimated; when they were hunted 
from day to dayand from night to night 
need we be greatly surprised if they did 
not observe the law strictly? Murder is 
no remedy for wrong. There is a large 
responsibility resting upon the Demo- 
cratic party in this whole business. If 
the Democratic party of the North, in- 
stead of denying these murders and ex- 
cusing them and apologizing for them, 
would denounce them, it would go very 
far toward stopping them. But they 
will continue. As long as there is a 
great party in the North that willjustify 
and defend these men you may expect 
such crimes to be carried onin the South. 
But for the course of the Democratic 
party in the North we know there would 
have been no rebellion. The South never 
would have embarked in it but for the 
belief that the Democratic party of the 
North would hold the Government still 
while they walked out of the Union. 
They would have given up the war long 
before they did, but for the belief that 
the Democratic party of the North would 
come into power and stop the war on our 
side. Throughout all the wrongs that 
have been committed since 1865 the great 
body of the Democratic party in the 
North have been denying and exeusing 
what has been done in the South. Isay 
to-night that as long as this stream of 
murder goes on in the South there is no 
‘help for the South. If you would re- 
form the South, if you would make the 
South prosperous, and happy, you must 
| stop the murder business, It must cease, 
or there is no salvation for the South. 
Men will not go thereto live. Thousands 
are ready to fly from there as soon as they 
ean. Commerce and agriculture lan- 
guish, labor is not paid or flourishing. 
No government ean flourish in the pres- 
ence of murder. From the time that 
Cain killed Abel down to the murders in 
the streets of New Orleans last Mon- 
day murder has always brought its own 
punishment, and always will. The South 
must protect the lives and property of all 
‘races alike. The great fundamental 
principle of this Government now is lib- 
erty, equality, and equal rights to all. 
And until the South recognizes and en- 
‘forces that principle there will be no 
peace. We can not go back. We have 
made four millions and a half of slaves 
free; we have clothed them with equal 
civil and political rights, and we are 
{bound before God and before the world 
‘to protect them in the enjoyment of 
'those rights. As I have said to you, [ 
| was told the other day by a distinguished 
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Southern man that there could be no} 
peace in the South as long as the negro | 
was allowed to vote. I answered him, | 
there can be no peace in this country, | 
and there will be none, until the rights of | 
all men are everywhere recognized and | 


six weeks—any man who is a Demo- 
crat—it. will cure him of his Democracy 
forever. It may be the best thing for 
us to do to raise a fund, and get our 
Democratic friends down there for a 
short trip, sure that they would all come 
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enforced. I say,again,the murder busi-| back true and firm Repub icans. But, 
ness must be stopped. Innocent blood) as I said, this is a question that rises 
cries to heaven, and makes barren the! above all parties and party names. 
soil on which itisshed. [‘‘That’s true,”! Whether you are a Republican or a 
and applause.] Innocent blood contami- | Democrat, I appeal to you as a man, as 
nates like the plague, and wherever it! a Christian, as the father of a family, 
flows the land springs up with dragons’| can you afford to aid indirectly or di- 
teeth. Those who instigate murder) rectly in this vast stream of murder 
must perish init. Not to do sois to re-| that is now broadening and deepening 
verse the decrees of the Almighty.! throughout the Southern States? My 
Security for life and security for prop-} friends, let us resolve, each one, to go 
erty lie at the foundation of society. | anl do what we conscientiously believe 
They are the basis of integrity, of morals, | to be our duty in the premises. 
of religion, and of all that holds men | — 
“atc Me ‘ined arg tng oy TE IssuE.—The political issue before 
e established in the South there will be | ‘ . ; 
no peace, no prosperity there. I ask if} the people _— simple that _ — need 
err in understanding it. It is just this, 


° ° A : \ | 

our Democratic neighbors in this State | 
of Indiana are willing to connive at the) and nothing more: Shall the control of 
roca cbs png in i te to ae they | the House of Representatives pass into 
are colored or are Republicans. Remem- | ; Ria 
ber that white Republicans shared the the hands of the Democracy : Any 
fate of negroes in many places in the Side issue, any division of Republican 
South. Our Democratic neighbors must | strength on local questions, any votes 

° : ; 5 ° | 
= ap hingpe or. capeenjey 5 —_— — /drawn from the regular ticket by the 
selves to connive at or defend murders |, gas Narae ‘ 
that take place in the South, The time | Temperance or the Anti-Monopoly ele- 
has come to speak out, and we must cry | Ments, serve to weaken our party, and 
aloud on this subject. It is the duty of! in proportion to their strength tend to 
nities nage = ae bi one increase the chances of Democracy. Let 
may be. It rises far above all party ques- | : fp : , 3 ; 
: : . at nothing stand in the way of a complete 

DS. ] y of ‘y citizen to | 5 

. ed phage eager : | Republican success. It is vital to the 
frown upon this crime, to put it down | ©] ¢ SS. 


by his influence, his voice, and his vote. | peace and welfare of the nation that the 


If you love the South stop murder in the | party that stands pledged to the unity 


South. If you want to be the friend of | a ‘ a A 
the colored people, then compel the | 0f the Republic, to sia honest and = 
whites to treat them peaceably and ob-| nomical administration of its affairs, to 
serve the law. If you desire the South| the protection of its citizens at home 
to flourish and to become again rich, and abroad, should be continued in 
lg i and happy. encourage her to power. <A vote cast for an independent 
e humane, and protect life and prop-| *, 7 wae ae 
erty; to tolerate all opinions. for there | ticket is a vote thrown in favor of De- 
can be no prosperity there until it can be | mocracy. 
as safe to be a Republican in the South a 
as it is to be a Democrat, [Good! good!) Tyr Democratic Convention leaned 
applause,] until you can go there, and) heavily on Jackson, but that stiff old 
although they call you carpet-bagger, be | stander can stand it. Pity there have 
as sufe as you are in Indiana. No) not been more good Democrats since 
Northern man can go there now and) he died.—Boston Herald. 
live in safety and comfort. I care not | 
if he bea Democrat ‘dyed in the wool,” | 
as the phrase goes; the fact that :e| Give the Southern Democracy leave 
comes from the North subjects him to} to triumph by intimidating the negro 
suspicion, They eall him a Yankee) vote, and they will make their States as 
carpet-bagger, and he ean hardly go far! uncomfortable for ‘incendiary’? advo- 
enough in his expressions to relieve him- | cates of equal rights as they ever were 
selffrom suspicion. It is said now that, | for the missionaries of emancipation,— 
if any man will come South, and spend! Boston Advertiser. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK—PROBABLE RESULT OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


It is better always, we presume, to} 


work before the elections and do the 
figuring on probable results after the 
contest is over. Yet a general survey 
of the field while the campaign is in 


progress, may be productive of some) 


benefit beyond the mere gratification of 
personal curiosity. 

In examining the situation at the pre- 
sent time the first thing worthy of re- 
mark is the entire absence of the third 
party of so very large pretentions only 
two years ago. There are but two or- 
ganizations in the field—one of them 
young and vigorous, presenting full 
ranks, a firm front, and an aggressive 
policy; the other is their vigilant fault- 
finding Democratic opponent, whose 
prospects, significantly doubtful and 
gradually waning at best, have been 
sadly shattered by the discordant and 
dangerous doctrines enunciated in their 
recently published political platforms 


and supported in the public addresses of | 


their leaders. 

Another element to which attention 
every where is drawn at the present time, 
and which will have a direct bearing 
and influence upon the elections, is 
those fearful crimes committed in some 
of the Southern States by the mem- 
bers of the White League and Kuklux 
organizations. It has been demon- 
strated to a certainty that those out- 
rages have, in every instance, been com- 
mitted on political grounds by Demo- 
crats, and in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic elections. But this Satanic scheme 
has defeated its own ends. The McEn- 
ery-Penn outrage has drawn to the 


South re-enforcements of United States | 


troops, which, judiciously distributed 
under prudent commanders, will tend 
largely to stop these bloody atrocities, 
restore order, and guarantee equal jus- 
tice to all classes of citizens in register- 
ing and voting. At the same time, ac- 
cording to the declarations of the Dem- 


ocratic press, these White League and 
Kuklux crimes committed in the South 
will tend directly to increase Republican 
majorities in Eastern and Northwestern 
States. A writer in the Louisville Cou- 
rier- Journal, (Democratic,) says: ‘* The 
outbreaks will not help nor hinder 
Democratic gains in the South, but itis 
in the North that the Democracy stum- 
} ble under the load. They can not cairy 
it. Those who have been much in the 
North know how it is. An outbreak in 
the South means a harvest of votes for 
the Republicans. ” 

Another noticeable feature in the 
campaign is the unity and vigor of the 
Republican party. There are few or no 
divisions in their ranks, even in county 
organizations, and general harmony of 
sentiment and action prevails. 

Without anticipating gains by the 
Republican party, we think we are fully 
justified, after a careful survey of the 
field, in stating that the political com- 
plexion of the next Congress will not be 
changed; nor will the Republican ma- 
|jority be so far reduced as to prevent 
/Republican control on any important 
question. 

Below we present the results of a care- 
ful review of the situation, an examina- 
tion of which will, we think, bear us out 
in our conclusions. It will be under- 
stood that the remarks refer only to 
Representatives in the House, and not 
in any case to Senators. 

The Vermont and Maine elections 
have gone Republican as usual, the lat- 
ter with increased majorities, 

On October 13 the elections will be 
held in Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska. Indiana has now ten Republi- 
ean and three Democratic members in 
the House, and the present election will 
not change the ratio. Ohio has thirteen 
Republicans, six Democrats, and one 
Liberal in Congress. In that State poli- 
tics are mixed on the liquor question, 
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but the Republicans anticipate no reduc- 
tion in their Congressional representa- 
tion—at all events of not more than 
two, while they are not unlikely to gain 
as many as they lose. Iowa will proba- 
bly return a full delegation of Republi- 
can Representatives, though it is possi- 
ble that the Anti-Monopolists may carry 
one or two close districts, in which case 
Democracy will gain nothing. Nebraska, 
it is believed, will again elect a Repub- 
lican. 

On the 21st of October South Carolina 
will elect five Congressmen. The present 
members are all Republicans; but the 
charges of corruption against Governor 
Moses, and of general extravagance by 
the State government, may tend to re- 
duce the Republican representation in 
Congress. 

West Virginia, on the 22d of October, 
will elect three Congressmen. The 
members now are two Republicans and 
one Democrat. The ratio may be re- 
versed, but it is probable the first and 
second districts willreturn Republicans, 
In the third district Mr. Hall ha$ with- 
drawn on account of failing health, and 
Hon. J. 8. Witcher has been nominated 
in his place. The choice is a good one. 

Louisiana elects six Congressmen on 
the 2d of November. Excepting the 
member at large the present delegation 
is Republican. There is an indication 
now that there will be a fair election 
throughout the State, and if so, the Re- 
publican representation will not proba- 
bly be materially reduced. ; 

The following States hold their elec- 
tions on the 8d day of November: 

Albama has now five Republicans, two 
Democrats, and one Liberal in Congress. 
On account of the reign of terror in- 
augurated by the Democratic White 
League, it is difficult to predict the re- 
sult of the election. However, in the 


face of intimidation, and even death it- 
self, the Republicans are bold and firm 
in their efforts to preserve the State from 
anarchy, and the probability is that the 
Republican representation will be nearly 
as strong asin the present House, un- 








less the system of outrages and intimi- 
dation shall be renewed. 

Arkansas has two Republicans, one 
Democrat, and one Liberal in Congress. 
The Baxter-Brooks embroglio, with the 
bloody co-operation of the White League 
and Kuklux organizations, may reduce, 
and if continued unchecked will wipe 
out the Republican representation in 
Congress from that State. 

Delaware seuds one Representative. 
The present member is a Republican. 
The result of the coming election can 
not be predicted with safety. The pres- 
ent incumbent had a majority of only 
332 votes. 

Florida has two Representatives in 
Congress, both Republican. A Repub- 
lican split in the first Congressional dis- 
trict has been amicably adjusted, and 
though the majorities in the last elec- 
tion were less than 2,000, no good reason 
is known why the Republicans may not 
carry the State. 

Georgia has seven Democrats and two 
Republicans in Congress. The best that 
can be said for the State is that it is in 
the main disloyal, and there is little 
prospect that the Republican representa- 
tion will be increased in numbers. It 
may be wiped out altogether. 

Dlinois has fourteen Republicans aud 
five Democrats in Congress. ‘hese rel- 
ative numbers will not probably be ma- 
terially changed. 

Kansas has three Republican Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Politically no 
change favorable to the Democracy is 
anticipated. 

Maryland’s delegation is composed of 
four Democrats and two Repubi:cans, 
each elected by nearly 2,000 majority. 
It is possible the Republicans mia} lose 
one of their Representatives. 

Massachusetts is represented by eleven 
Republicans, and will probably be so 
again. Thereis nothing to indicate a 
political change. 

Michigan has a full delegation of nine 
Republican Representatives in Congress. 
Possibly there may be a political change 
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in one district, though we think the full| party may lose one district, but it is 
representation will not be broken. .| possible that they will hold their own 
Minnesota has three Republican and and add the fifth district. Much will 
no Democratic Representatives now in depend upon united.energy in the cam- 
Congress, and will not lose more than | paign and individual effort. 
one, if any. | Tennessee is now represented by seven 
Missouri has nine Democrats and four | Republicans and three Democrats. The 
Republicans in Congress. Parties and | coming election will reduce the Repub- 
politics are somewhat mixed in the lican representation, but to what ex- 
State, and the result of the election can | tent can not now be safely predicted. 
not safely be predicted. The People’s! The above enumeration embraces ail 





Party—a new organization—and the Re- 
publicans have united, and the prob- 
ability is that the Bourbon representa- 
tion in Congress will not be increased. 


Nevada has one Representative—a | 


Democrat—in Congress. It is claimed 
that he will be succeeded by a Republi- 
can; but local affairs are mixed, and re- 
sults are uncertain. 


‘the elections to take place this fall. 
Mississippi does not elect until Novem- 
ber, 1875. She has now five Republicans 

‘and one Democrat in the House. 

| Our conclusions, as expressed above, 

may not in all cases prove to be correct, 

but if we have erred it is in conceding 

‘better results to the opposition than 

| will be realized. Very much, however, 


New Jersey has six Republican and_ will depend upon judicious, united, and 
one Democratic Representative, with’! persevering efforts during the remain- 
apparently no probability of a political ing days of the campaign. 
change in the complexion of her repre-| The present contest is one of more 
sentation. ‘than usual importance. The Con- 

New York has twenty-four Republi-' gressmen returned by these elections 
eans, eight Democrats, and one Liberal | will betour Federal Representatives dur- 
in Congress. The State Republican or-! ing the first centenary epoch in the na- 
ganization is thoroughly united and en- tion’s history. In the mean time im- 
thusiastic, and Republican gains will at | portant and grave questions are pressing 
least be equal to the losses. | upon the National Councils for adjust- 

Pennsylvania has twenty-two Repub- ment. Justice to the individual and 
licans azd five Democrats in Congress. collective interests and a spirit of patri- 
The election will not change the politi- | otism demand that these questions shall 
cal status of the representation, or, if} be disposed of, and that our national 
it does, it isas likely to be in favor of | affairs be placed in such a condition as 
the Republicans as otherwise. to bear inspection and command the 

Rbode Island will return two Re-| world’s approval, if not its admiration, 
publicans, her full representation, as! at the period of passing the initial cen- 
usual, tenary time-mark in our national pro- 

Texas has now and will again have a gress. 
full Democratic representation of six| The developments made in the Demo- 
members in the House. ‘eratic platforms of the present cam- 

Virginia has five Democrats and four! paign reveal a marvelous diversity of 
Republicans in Congress. The Repub-/| views, some of them embodying strange 


liczm representation will probably be! and dangerous schemes in reference to 


| 





numerically reduced, though under ju-/ the questions of currency, revenues, the 
dicious management and unity of action | tariff, and the payment of the national 
there would be no necessity for such | debt. The duty, therefore, of fidelity 
_aresult. to these and other great public interests 
Wisconsin has six Republicans and/is pressing upon the attention of the 
two Democrats in Congress. The Sovsnor| 


public mind the necessity of sending 
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our very best men to Congress; and this | personal presence and influence, to the 
involves the obligation of every citizen, |general effort for the election of able, 
under a patriotic feeling of individual | upright men to the Federal Congress— 
responsibility to his country, to contrib-| the National Council-Board of the 
ute as he’ can of his time, means, and | States. 





THE DECAY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


It is not a new thing for the inhabit-| and practice and against the spirit and 
ants of a city, or of a whole country, to! genius of our laws. This country wants 
attribute its decadence to political) no such element either to control the 
causes and to charge upon government administration of affairs in times of 
all the ills that befallit. But it is well, quiet, or to assert its influence to redress 
to keep in mind that an active, ener-| grievances, be they real or imaginary, 
getic, virtuous people seldom, if ever,|and the sooner the fact is well under- 
permanently suffer to a great extent in | stood the better it will be for the people 
their social or commercial relations| of Louisiana and the whole South. It 
solely in consequence of an objectiona-| is this unsettled belligerent portion of 
ble political status. Without discussing the Southern people that keeps alive 
the details or merits of the present po-, much of the apprehension that exists 
litical complications and dead-lock in| ' that the Federal Government or the peo- 
Louisiana, it can not be ignored that a_ ple at large desire to oppress any portion 
large portion of the evils complained of | of the country which prevents immigra- 
in that State would exist if Kellogg had tion, puts a stop to travel, stays the 
never been recognized as its Governor, Wheels of commerce, closes manufac- 
or if he were to resign to-day. In the) tories and workshops. These are some 
first place there is an element in the! of the effects of the discontent that is 


population of the city of New Orleans fostered in New Orleans, and that has 


that assumes that city to be the State,| prevailed there ever since the close of 
the same as it is said Paris is France. the war. But there are other circum- 
The present is not the first time that the | stances which, however, are only in part 
Cresent City has embroiled the whole relatively connected with the disturbed 
State by riots and revolutions by putting: | state of suciety, and which are in a mea- 
on foot marauding and fillibustering ex- | sure the ground-work of most of the 
peditions against foreign countries with | complaints of the business portion of the 
which the United States was at peace— | community of New Orleans. These cir- 
by sacking the houses of foreign consuls, |ecumstances are in turn sometimes the 
whose domicil by all civilized peoples is | effect and sometimes the cause of the 
entitled to sacred protection and safe- | evils that exist. New Orleans has lost 
guard. It is hardly necessary at this, @ great portion of her trade; her com- 
time to revert to the violent revolution-| mercial standing has deteriorated partly 
ary acts done in this city that precipi-| by natural, partly by artificial causes. 
tated the State into rebellion against the The energy and enterprise of other cities 


National Government, without consult-| that build railroads through the heart 
ing the wishes of the citizens at large, | of the country that was hitherto entirely 


and which, imitating the bloody role of | tributary to the entrepotof the Missis- 
the French people by the erection of | sippi river have created a revolution in 
barricades, again has lately improvised a | trade; formerly the streams that flowed 
coup detat. The fact is. there is a tur-| downward and emptied into this great 
bulent spirit of unrest existing there, | river floated naturally all the products 
entirely foreign to American principle! of the vast area of country which they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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drained into the lap of the principal 
commercial city of the great South- 
west, and it became essentially a depot 
built out of the river trade. Railroads 
built in the last decade have totally 
changed the course of commerce, and 
practically the trade of the States of 
Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, and parts 
of Louisiana now flows up the great 
stream of the Mississippi to Memphis, 
Louisville, Evansville, Cincinnati, and 
notably to Saint Louis. These cities 
have with railroads tapped every availa- 
ble commercial point, pierced every val- 
ley that formerly fed the commerce of 
New Orleans, and naturally diminished 
her trade. The establishment of internal 


monopoly. Because the railroads built 
through theStates that weremost exclu- 
sively their customers have taken away 
from them the commerce with those re- 
gions it is sought to blame political com- 
plications for the loss. The fact is, they 
must wake up to the logie of events, 
keep pace with the progress of events, 
and not strive by denunciation and rais- 
ing false issues to stay the onward march 
of the country. A new seaboard has 
been created by the system of establish- 
ing the inland ports of entry anda new 
great net-work of lines of transportation 
disputes and rivals the power of the 
great father of waters. To meet these 
changes of which the energetic people of 





ports of entry in what was hitherto called 


the inland cities of the great West has, 
also largely contributed to this state of | 
goods can now be imported and | 
pass without breaking bulk to the nu-| 


affairs; 


merous Western cities of the great Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio valleys, 

Most, if not all, of this import trade 
but a very few years back belonged to| 
New Orleans. Added to this a not in-| 
considerable rival has risen in the grow- 
ing port of Galveston, which city natu-) 

rally uses every effort to control the for- | 
eign trade of the State of Texas. It is) 





the great West take advantage, if even 
they are not creations of their zeal and 
enterprise, New Orleans must change 
her mode of doing business or her pres- 
tige is lost forever. As a necessary con- 
sequence of this revolution in commerce, 
New Orleans finds, too, her great cotton 
trade passing away into other hands. 
Men of capital and energy in Boston, 
|New York, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, and 


| other cities are now competing for pre- 


cedence in handling the great staple. 
‘King cottén that had its court in New 
Orleans now finds its dominion extended 


impossible to state statistically to what all over the Union. Telegraphic cyphers 
extent the commerce of New Orleans | conduct its mandates from various rival 
has been permanently injured by the in- cities to European marts, and a flotilla 
terior custom-houses, they having been. of ships move by electric commands is- 
established for too short a time, many of sued after lightning consultation be- 
them, such as at Pittsburg, Chicago, Cin) tween Hamburg and New York, Boston 
cinnatti, &c., importing their heavy | and Liverpool. Thus New Orleans sinks 
goods through Canada. The direct for- | practically into a mere commission 
eign trade of these and other enterpris- agency or broker’s office, with corres- 
ing Western cities in hardware, crock- | | pondents obedient alone to a mystic but 
ery, coffee, wines, &c., forms now no in- | | potent cable message. It is useless to 


considerable part of their commerce. | 
This is all their gain, and most part of, 


it a complete and serious loss to New 
Orleans which can never be regained. 
Her merchants have not yet awakened 
to the realization of the causes that have 

wrested from her this most valuable ele- | 
ment of her former prominent commer-| 


cial position,of which for so longa period | 
almost to a! 


she had control amounting 


ignore the fact that the control of cot- 
ton is no more in New Orleans thar in 
New York. Resident correspondents 
‘for their principals buy it, load it on 
ships or ears owned and managed by 
Eastern capital, which receives all the 
| profit immediately after it leaves tide- 
"water, or is steamed away to reach the 
spinners’ looms in six or seven days. 

It is in vain to charge these changes 
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in commerce to the reconstruction acts 
of Congress or to political complications; 
the trade that was the bone and sinew 
of New Orleans’ prosperity is in a tran- 
sition state, and no amount of argument 
will arrest the change. No ostrich 
policy will prevail; the emergency must 
be met logically, as all emergencies 
should be. No matter who is Governor 
of Louisiana commerce will obey its own 
laws. Seeing that, in a measure, trade 
is leaving the water courses, other cities 
that mainly depended on river trade 
promptly met the issue. Cincinnati 
twice bridged the Ohio and is now con- 
templating a third span to connect it 
with their great projected Southern rail- 
road and give an outlet to the steel high- 
ways that converge in her vicinity. Saint 
Louis has just completed one of the 
greatest structures of the world, span- 
ning the Mississippi with a work the 
very contemplation of which was thought 
but the idle dream of a visionary. 
Louisville invites trade to her doors 
by building a causeway over the Falls of 
Ohio, in fact everything points to the 
fact that the water courses of the great 
West are in the future to be but adjuncts 
of transportation. Thus trade is di- 
verted from cities that alone depend on 
their commerce floated to their wharves. 
Under such circumstancesevena Venice 
has decayed,and under thisstate of affairs 
of course New Orleans finds a natural 
depreciation of real estate. What has 
been only briefly set forth is the primary 
and underlying real cause of the distress 
of her merchants, and no one knows it 
better than they do themselves. In part, 
probably, it is true, political troubles 
may contribute to this condition or ag- 
gravate it, but such influence is but tem- 
porary and would in time cure itself; the 
citizen merchants of New Orleans see 
with dismay cotton exchanges estab- 
lished in New York, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, and other cities selling 
the staple consigned to them over steam 
highways, and ungenerously charge this 
asthe result of unfrieudly legislation, 
without reflecting that the revolu- 





tionary elements existing in their midst 
have in a measure caused the creation of 
these marts, so they have largely con- 
tributed to kill the goose that laid them 
golden eggs. To complain of municipal, 
State, or federal mismanagement, in the 
premises is to raise a false issue and 
wil not mend matters. Let politicians 
manipulate as they please, commercial 
men should leave demagogues to plan 
and execute their, own machinations; 
they should be let severely alone, busi- 
ness men should regulate their own af- 
fairs according to the times, and as re- 
quired by the changed aspect consequent 
on inevitable improvements. 

If every railroad communication with 
the Mississippi were cut off, if all the 
telegraphic wires were severed, and all 
the interior custom-houses were abol- 
ished, then, in spite of bad laws or good 
laws, New Orleans would flourish as in 
the good old times, but until all this is 
done she will have to succumb to her 
blind adherence to the ancient regime, 
or must keep step to the march of im- 
provement in commerce. 

—_——_ <=. 

Tne Hon. Gerrit Smith has issued 
a letter entitled ‘Our first duty is to 
keep down the Democracy.” He says: 

“Tl am asked by one and another 
whether I am in favor of a third term 
for General Grant. My invariable an- 
swer is that I am in favor of anything 
and everything which will serve to keep 
the Democratic party out of power.’ If 
his renomination is essential to this end, 
then by all means let it come—yes, and 
come as often as there shall be like oc- 
easion for it. Better anything, better 
everything, than the ruin that would 
befall our country from the ascendency 
of the party which sympathized with 
the rebels in the late rebellion, and 
with their malignant purpose to per- 
petuate slavery, and which still cher- 
ishes its traditional hatred of the black 
man. The slaughter of the innocent 
still going on at the South is due to this 
hatred, as was all Kukluxism, as was 
the negro murdering mob of 1863 in 
New \ ork, a8 was every one of the pro- 
slavery mobs that disgraced the North. 

‘““Whether the outbreak against our 
colored brethern be at the North or at 
the South, the Democratic party is its 
inspiration, its soul and sustenance.”’ 
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The Republican Convention of New 
York State met on the 28d September, 


in the Opera House at Utica, N. Y., at | 
Hon. Theodore Pom- | 


11 o’clock A. M. 
eroy, of Utica, was nominated and, by 
acclamation, elected temporary chair- 
man. 
eloquent speech on Democratic demor- 


alization as shown by their State plat- | 


forms and acts in New York. He then 
referred to the achievements of the party 
in power, the successful adminstration 
of President Grant, and his action in 
reference to the Louisiana insurrection. 

After the transaction of business and 
a short recess, Hon. Edwin D. Morgan 
was elected permanent chairman of 
the convention. On being conducted to 
the platform he delivered an able ad- 
dress on the current issues. 


RENOMINATION OF THE WHOLE STATE 
TICKET, 


Governor Dix was renominated by. 


acclamation amid great enthusiasm, the 
entire audience rising and standing in 
respect to the Governor for his faithful 
services in the past. 

The entire State ticket was then re- 
nominated with great unanimity. 

A very able address was delivered by 


Senator Conkling, in which he referred | 


to 


THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN LOUIS-| 


IANA, 
He said one of the catch sayings of our 
-opponents has long been that the mis- 


sion of the Republican party is ended, | 


that its work was done when slavery 
andrebellionfell. Have youever thought 
how senseless this ery is now? Look 
abroad in the land, take up one by one 


the grave public questions, and tell me | 


which one of them would be safe without 
the Republican party and a Republican 
President. Look over the South, from 


the border States to the Gulf—you see 
prostration, demoralization, discontent. 
These things are, in part, the inevitable 
effect of a vast sad war, a war forced on | 
the nation, and brought on themselves . 


On taking the chair he made an | 


| by the white people of the South, mis- 
| guided and deluded by the leaders of the 
Democratic party. I say the existing 
troubles of the South came of war and 
its changesand havoc in part, and only in 
part. Much of the difficulty has more 
recent cause. The worst present woes of 
the Southern people come from the lam- 
entable and suicidal course of men who 
have been freely forgiven by thenation for 
one of the bloodiest crimes in the book of 
time. When the armies of the South had 
surrendered, and the State governments 
‘had been set up, no man, not even 
Jefferson Davis, was denied the right to 
vote. All could vote, all could take part 
in rebuilding their shattered interests; 
indeed, the fact that all could vote was 
a grievance to those who still hated the 
Union. There was another cause of com- 
plaint. By the votes of three-fourths of 
| of all the States, in their Legislatures, 
the ringleaders, who had taken and 
broken an oath besides committing 


treason, were not allowed to hold office - 


till relieved by Congress; and let me 
| here remind you that not one who asked 
to be relieved has ever been refused. 
| But even this, even a postponement of 
the time when those who planned the 
rebellion might resume their places in 
Congress, was deemed an affront too 
grievous to be borne. Suchat least was 
the pretext, and they set to work to make 
the worst of their local affairs. They 
refused to help, they refused to aid in 
electing reliable men to their Legisla- 
, tures and to public office. They exerted 
| themselves to deter capable men from 
accepting office or taking the part that 
citizens owe in a free Government. 
Social ostracism, persuasion, and still 
worse means were brought to bear to 
prevent all who had sympathized with 
secession from joining in restoring order 
and prosperity in the reconstructed 
States. Theavowed purpose was to leave 
everything to the carpet-baggers and the 
niggers, as they called the victims of 
their long opposition, in the hope that 
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in this way they might bring such odium | we did not organize armed and masked 
on the measures which had given i i to murder and te burn. We did 
black loyalist the ballot—that political) not compel Federal, State, and county 
reaction at the North would again seat! officers to resign on promise of sparing 
them in the places from which they had} their lives, and then’2murder them in 
vaulted into rebellion, and make them | cold blood. We did not slay women and 
again masters of the situation. Thus! children by the light of their blazing 





— 








far the piot has failed. The North did 
not react. The Democratic party re- 


acted, a few sound men not Democrats | 


reacted, a few honestly mistaken Repub- 


licans reacted, but the Republican party | 


bravely and steadfastly upheld the cause 
of humanity and fair play, and triumph 
in the idea that all men who stood by the 
flag in the dark hour, all who prayed or 
worked or fought on the nation’s side, 
should wear the citizenship which has 
been saved and earned in battle by black 
as wellas white. The obstinate obstrue- 
tion policyof the Southern leaders, miss- 
ingits aim, has wounded its inventors, 
Ignorant men, weak men, venal men, 
have seized the opportunity to work 


their way into places of trust and power. | 
Bad legislation, excessive taxation, un-| 
wise and profligate administration, with | 


their trains of evil, have ensued, and 
now what do we ses? 


posed by lawful, peaceful means to right 
these wrongs? Notatall; but violence, 


bloodshed, and revolution are the at-! 


tempted remedy. White Leagues, Ku- 


klux, and a war of races. 
assassination. Look at 


her soil since last July. 


special complaint there?) Why, that Kel-| 
logg was counted inas Governor, when | 


in the truth MecEnery was elected. 
Suppose he was. 
known equal wrongs. It is an open 
secret now that John T. ILloffman was 
counted in as Governor when Jolin A. 
Griswold was elected. 


then that in two cities 30,000 were falsely | 
added to the count, but we had far more 
conclusive evidence that Mr. Hoffman 
was not elected than has yet been dis- 
covered in the case of Mr. Kellogg. 


Do the authors | 
of all this mischief relent? Is it pro-! 


These are rem-| 
edies—a sort of despotism tempered by | 
Louisiana's) 
uneounted murders which have stained | 
What is the! 


We in New York have! 


We did know! 


But | 


|homes. Finally, we did not seize by 
| foree the capital of the State, shoot 
/down the police, barricade the streets, 
and inaugurate a reign of terror on the 
ruins of the law. Yet all this has just 
happened in Louisiana. The tidings 
flashed through the land, and as on the 
ship all the men turned to the captain in 
the storm, so the nation turned to the 
President, and asked: **‘Watehman, what 
| of the night??? Promptly came answer 
‘from the firm soldier and quiet magis- 
Ineion who never yet blanched in the 
| presence of danger, and never shirked a 
| responsibility which was cast upon him. 
Ina few words he gave the insurgents 
five days to undo their work as far as 
their deeds could be undone, and at the 
same time he made such orders for the 
disposition of troops as gave a grim 
warning that at the end of five days the 
beak and claw of national power would 
tear in pieces the fabric of lawlessness 
j}and riot. This warning was enough. 
| Rebelsknew Grant. They did not wait for 
even a regiment. They were willing to 
take his word for it, and to stop if he 
would. Thirteen years before a Demo- 
cratic President, had he been inspired 
by alike spirit, might have stayed the 
rising tide of revolution which deluged 
acontinent with blood. Tad Buchanan 
been Grant in 1860, and had Grant been 
| Buchanan in 1874, the fate of both oe- 
| casions might have been reversed. Had 
insurrection triumphed last week, there 
; is nota Southern State in which White 
| Men’s Leagues, ‘‘a war of races,” and 
a bloody grapple for the ballot-box and 
the State government would not have 
| been the order of the day. 

| After Senator Conkling’s speech, 
| which was applauded for some time, 
| Hon. Edwards Pierrepont said: 

On behalf of the Committee on Reso- 


| 
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lutions, I beg leave to present the fol- 
lowing resolutions as the result of their 
deliberations. 

THE PLATFORM. 

The Republicans of New-York, in 
convention assembled, accept the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

First—That the Republicans of New- 
Yok reafiirm the principles so often 
approved by the people, and point to the 
vast achievements of their party asa 
pledge that it is equal to every new re- 
quirement. 

Second—That we demand obedience to 
the laws and protection of every citizen 
in the enjoyment ef his rights against 
the assaults of Kuklux assassins and 
White League revolutionists, who are 
encouraged by every Democratic suc- 
cess; the protection to be given by the 
States, if thev can and will, but if the 
States fail, then by the General Govern- 
ment, in strict couformity with the 
Constitution and the laws. 

Third—That an armed attempt to sub- 
vert the recognized Government of the 
State is revolution, and revolution must 
be suppressed, andthe supremacy of the 
law maintained, at any and every cost. 

Fourth—That the publie faith must 
be preserved inviolate, and the public 
debt be paid in coin, 

Fifth—That we oppose any inflation 
of the public currency, and indorse 
the President’s veto of the inflation | 





the sinking fund, which the Republican 
administration has now made good and 
increased the sinking fund from $1,000, 
000 to more than $15,000,000, thus re- 
lieving the people of that vast indebted- 
ness. 
REMARKS OF MR.;PIERREPONT. 

After reading these resolutions, Mr. 
Pierrepont said: 

Since these resolutions were passed 
in committee I learned from Controller 





Hopkins that we have made this error. 
Instead of stating it at $15,000,000 it 
| Should have been stated at $17,000,000. 
| As I have no authority to change a 
| word of the resolutions, I leave it at 
this moderate figure; and now, gentle- 
men, in our committee a gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Isaac H. Bailey, 
presented certain views in relation to 
the Democratic party of such import- 
wnee, so tersely, so vigorously and well 
expressed, that we concluded to stop our 
resolutions here and have Mr. Bailey’s 
address, if it please you, read to the 
convention as a kind of amplification of 
these resolutions. 

The resolutions were carried by ac- 
clamation. 

ADDRESS OF MR. ISAAC H. BAILEY. 

Mr. Isaac H. Bailey was loudly ap- 
plauded in coming forward. LHe said: 

In accordance with the wishes of the 





act. And we are in favor of an early! convention, L beg leave to read the 
return to specie payments, and of such! address reierred to by Mr. Pierrepont. 
action on the part of the Government | 





as will speedily secure tiiat result. 

Sicth—That taxation, whether nation- 
al or State, whether direct or indirect, 
should be kept at the lowest practicable 
point permitted by economical adiminis- 
tration and the requirements of the 
publie credit, and should be so adjusted 
as to bear equally on all classes. 

Seventh—That the Administration of 
President Grant has been true to its 
pledges, and distinguished by achieve- 
ments in domestic and foreign policy 
unsurpassed in the history of the 
country. 

Highth—That the administration of 
Governor Dix, in its purity, dignity, 
and wisdom, has fulfilled the highest ex- 
pectation of the people, and we point 
especially to the management of the 
State finances, as sbowing the wide 
difference between Republican and Dem- 
ocratic rule; which Democratic rule was 
such in its profligacy as not only to con- 
sume all the heavy taxes paid by the 
over-burdened people, but also to take 
$6,500,000 from the sacred deposit of 


He then read as follows: 

I. We affirm our faith in the Repub- 
lican party. Itis the party of liberty 
| and justice; it has made the declaration 
| that ‘tall men arecreated equal,” a living 
| truta;it has crushed rebellion, preserved 
| the Union, and maintained the national 
honor untarnished ; it has put into the 
| Constitution full and tinal guarantees of 
jhuman riguts; it has conducted war, 
| diplomacy, and Government on a scale 
/aS Vast, and amid difliculties as grave, 
as are to be found in the history of 
natious ; and its career has been marked 
by wisdom, courage, and truth, Like 
every successful organization it has not 
been wholly tree from knavish parasites, 
but it has purged itself of them as fast 
us they were unmasked. The mission 
of the Republican party, however, 1s 
not completed. Its continued ascenden- 
cy is vital, so long as any citizeh, white 
or black, is insecure in his personal and 
political rights. During its toils and 
trials it has been suddenly opposed by 
a party false to freedom in peace, false 
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to the flag which bore the name but not | its candidates to the doctrine of paying 
the spirit of Democracy, and which |the nation’s debts in paper currency. 
finally in national convention confessed ; The Republican convention of the same 
itself wrong on all the great issues 6n year declared in favor of paying the 








which it had fought and been beaten. 
II. The Administration of President 
Grant deserves the hearty approval of 
all patriots. Its foreign policy has se- 
cured pacific relations with all the 
Powers of the earth on conditions cred- 
itable alike to our sense of rectitude and 
our pride ofcountry. Its domestic man- 
agement has effected a great reduction 
of taxes, the payment of tifteen per cent. 
of the national debt, asubstantial appre- 
ciation of Government securities, and a 
decided advance toward specie pay ments. 
The national debt on March 1, 1869, was 


$2,525,468,260 01 ; July 1, 1874, $2,143, 088,- , 


241 16, showing a decrease in five years 
of $382,375,018 85. In 1869 the annual 
interest on the debt was $126,389,550; 
in 1874 it was $98,796,004 44, showing 


a decrease in the yearly expenditures | 


for that object of $27,593,545 56. In 
May, 1869, the Treasury purchased its 
own bonds of the par of $100 for the 
sinking fund at the rate of 82 72-100 
gold. The market value of the same 
bonds in September, 1874, is 1044, a 
rise of twenty-five and a half per cent. 
In March, 1869, gold was at a premium 


of thirty-two per cent., in September, | 


1874, nine and a half per cent. The 
appropriations of 1874 were reduced 


$20,000,000, and thus a furcher levy of | 


taxation, in time of general embarrass- 
ment was prudently averted. 

III. While differences of opinion on 
questions of finance must inevitably 
exist, and should be generally tolerated, 
there are certain truths established by 


laws of political economy and the teach- | 


ings of experience. Among them the 
cardinal one is, that specie is the only 
standard by which values can accurately 
be measured. We hold the legal-ten- 
der act, having been resorted to in a 


critical emergency, should be regarded . 


as a temporary expedient; that an early 
restoration of specie payments Is essen- 


tial to the permanent welfare of the) 


country, and that the veto by the Pres- 
ident of the currency bill was a judi- 
cious and commendable exercise of his 
high prerugative. 

IV. The faith of the nation is irrevo- 
cably pledged to the redemption of the 
public debt in coin. That pledge was 
made anew by the people at the rresi- 
dential election of 1868. The Demo- 
cratic national convention of that year, 


nation’s debts in coin—the money of 
jthe world. The country established the 
| Republican creed by making choice of 
(its nominees. In harmony with this 
,expression of the popular will, General 
| Grant said in his first inaugural 
; message the Government indebtedness 
}should be paidin gold. In March, 1869, 
| both houses of Congress, by a two-thirds 
| vote, enacted a law in conformity to 
this mandate of the people. Henceforth 
the obligation was binding upom all 
) the inhabitants of the United States. 
Upon its faith securities were bought 
and sold, at home and abroad, and any 
iattempt to evade it is an act of flagrant 
idishonesty. The Democratic State con- 
‘ventions of this year in Ohio, In- 
diana, Missouri, and Nebraska, recom- 
mending its abrogation, bave shocked 
the moral sense of the nation, 

| V. We deprecate the spirit of caste 
which has wrought such evil in the 
South ; first, in precipitating it into re- 
bellion, and after that was suppressed, 
in rendering its white citizens averse 
‘to accepting the obvious conditions of 
emancipation. Recognition of the po- 
litical equality of the freedman was the 
paramount duty ofthe Government. To 
deny the baliot to those who had fought 
for the flag, when not a man arrayed 
against it was disfranchised, would have 
been inexpedient and unjust. Practi- 
cally the amnesty laws bave been univer- 
sal, for while a tew of the leaders were 
prohibited from holding oflice, there is 
no instance where the removal of this 
disability hag been refused when asked 
for. For whatever of misrule there has 
been in the secession States, since hos- 
tilities ceased, the blame rests chiefly 
upon the white citizens, who, by declin- 
ing to participate in the work of re- 
coustructionu, and holding themselves 
hautily aloof from interference in their 
‘local affairs, suffered thei to fall under 
the control of strangers and adven- 
| turers. 

VI. The recent outrages upon unoffen- 
ding colored men, Women, and children 
ia the Southern States are without pro- 
|vocation or palliation. The atrocious 
|massacres in ‘ennessee and Louisiana 
ihavetew parallels in any age tor teroc- 
jity and barbarity. Their perpetrators 
| should be brought toswift and exemplary 
;punishment. It is the duty of the local 





held on the 4th of July in Tammany |authorities, if they fail in meting out 
Hall, in New York, declared and pledged | justice to the offenders, to invoke the 
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aid of the Federal Government. Safety 
of persons and property, and the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of suffrage, are rizhts 
of which the humblest citizen must not 
be deprived. It is a striking exempli- 
fication of the law of cause and effect 
that Democratic successes in the North 
have been speedily followed by acts of 
violence in the South. Whenever a 
Northern State has temporarily swerved 
from her allegiance to Repuslicanism, 
we have forthwith heard of the forma- 
tion of Kuklux gangsand White Leagues, 
of acts of ruflianism and brutality in the 
South fatal to peace and reconciliation. 

Vil. Any attempt to subvert by vio- 
lence a duly recognized State govern- 
ment is ahact of lawlessness demanding 
summary repression, as the outbreak of 
the same spirit that led to secession. 
Frauds upon the ballot and the intim- 
idation of voters should be corrected 
and punished, but only by constitutional 
and legal methods. 

VII. 
Grant over his public interests is con- 


spicuously shown in the vetoes of bills) 
| lished all over the world. 


providing for the payments of claims | 
for losses alleged to have been incurred | 
during the “rebellion. The pressure 
ot claimants of this class has already | 
become formidable, the Democratic par 
ty having indicated their sympathy with 
disloyal citizens who have claims against | 
the Government, First, by their per- 
sistent opposition to the adoption of 
the fourteenth article of the Constitu- 
tion, which forbids the payment of the 
rebel debt and all compensation for 
slave property, and by their refusal in 
Congress and elsewhere to recognize the 
validity of that amendment by clamoring 
for arefunding of the tax on cotton; by 


demanding the opening of the Court of | 


Claims to all citizens of the South for 
the prosecution of claims for cotton and 
other property seized and sold, the pro- 
ceeds of which were paid into the public 
Treasury ; by insisting that all stores 
and supplies taken for the use of the 
Union army should be paid for without 
regard to the loyalty of the persons hold- 
ing such claims. In view of the fact 
that 22,000 persons claiming to have 
remained loyal adherents to the cause 
of the Government of the United States 
have prepared demands against the Gov- 
ernment for more than $60,000,000, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the restora- 
tion of that party to power would expose 
the National Treasury to innumerable 
demands, aggregating hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. The injurious conse- 


quences of this change of policy would 








The watchfulness of President | 


| 





be threefold. It would inflict grievous 
burdens upon the public Treasury, 
attract to the capital a gigantic lobby, 
with its attendant evils of corruption, 
profligacy, and inducements to perjury, 
and tempt the men of the South to 
endeavor to recruit their fortunes by 
appeals for Government aid. rather than 
by a manly resort to the industry which 
can alone insure thrift. 

IX. In order that the products of the 
country may command their full value, 
it is essential that the facilities for 
transportation should be ample and re- 
liable at the lowest possible rates, and 
legislation tending to promote these ends 
exercised within the coustitutional pow- 
ers of the States, and with a proper 
regard for the rights of all, is legitimate 
and expedient. 

X. The serious blow which the com- 
merce of the country suffered last year 
from causes which no administration 
could. prevent would have been fraught 
with far greater disaster but for the 
confidence in Government securities, 
which the Republican party have estab- 
The abundant 
harvests of Europe this year, and the 
general tendeney toward caution and 
retrenchment may, for a time, retard 
the full revival of business; but no em- 
barrassments afflict trade which Demo- 
cratic restoration would not aggravate. 
We urge upon Congress the duty of 
promoting the recovery of business in- 
terests by the restoration of a sound 
condition of national finances, and, 
with that end in view, adopt legislative 
measures for resumption of specie pay- 
ment and by persistence in revising and 
simplifying the revenue system. The 
management of State affairs under the 
administration of Governor Dix has 
been eminently satisfactory, and de- 
serves the popular approbation which 
has been so generally aceorded to it. 
Not only has rigid economy in expend- 
itures been observed, but the sinking 
fund, whence $6,500,000 had been with- 
drawn by the preceding Democratic 
administration, has been made good and 
increased to $15,000,000, the full amount 
required by law. Important amend- 
ments to the Constitution, proposed by 
an able commission consisting ot men 
of both political parties, are to be sub- 
mitted to the people at the ensuing 
election. The form in which they are 
to be voted upon favors the exercise of 
a discriminating judgment as to their 
merits, and the source from whence 
they emanate, and the improvement 
of which they give promise entitle them 
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to the attentive consideration of allthe! Mr. Remington, of St. Lawrence, 

electors in the State. ‘moved an adjournment, with tbree 
George H. Bliss, of New York, moved cheers for Dix and Robinson. 

the adoption of Mr. Bailey’s address, | The proposition was uranimousl 

and that it be added to the resolutions, adopted, and the convention adjourned 

which was carried. | with hearty cheers for the ticket. 
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The following record of crime is with: | had been making Republican speeches. 
out a parallel even in the days of the In- wd were st a gy sar tag it ” and 

ae ig p on otherwise insulted. ieir lives were 
onsen It embt a _s portion of saved by the timely arrival of the sheriff 
the spree tyes a probably not @ and his posse. 
tithe of al that — wana einige August 1,—Walter P. Billings, a young 
since the United States granted a gene- and promising lawyer, was riding on 
ral amnesty to their authors. There is horseback home from a Republican meet- 
no justice for the victims or their friends, | ing, at five o’clock in the afternoon, 


. p when, in passing through a piece of 
hen a colored man kills a white man Fetes 5 —_ : 
When ac : “| woods within half a mile of his house, 


in the South he is promptly arrested, he was shot by assassins lying inambush. 
and either tried and executed or hanged’ He and his horse were found dead on 
without trial bya vindictivemob. When the road in the morning. His money 
a white man kills a negro, the offender 22d watch were untouched. 


is carefully guarded from violence, fur- | “ ce a = ve armae — 
a it : ; _| threaten that if Greata, the law partner 
nished with excellent — and = | of Billings, or Captain Wells, the broth- 
rally escapes with no further punish- ey-in-law of the murdered man, ever re- 
ment than the loss of his time and the turn there that they shall never get 
inconvenience of an arrest. We make away alive 
the following assertions with the confi-| Hon. ae pe ee Con- 
: .| gress, says: ‘On or about August 1 acom- 
dent belief _— they can not be truth | pany of whites ambushed a party of ne- 
fully gainsayed: ; groes returning from church, killed ten 
1, That since the war no negro in the’ and wounded thirteen. 


South convicted of murdering a white) ‘Again, Green Lewis, colored route 
/agent on the Selma and Meridian rail- 


man es escaped hanging. f ... | road, was warned that if he continued 
2. That during the same time no white to run on that road they would murder 
man guilty of murdering a negro has' him. I had his route changed to save 


been hung for the offense. | his life. 
een hung | ‘Again, Hon. Joseph H. Speed, Super- 
ALABAMA, | intendent of Public Instruction, was at- 


We intend to beat Sony ne ge strife, the tacked and beaten by a mob at Marion, 
feat means Dut one thing—extermination |_| Alabama, because he had that day made 
Birmingham, Alabama, News. \a Republican speech in the town.”’ 

July 4.—At Clintonville,Coffee county, | August 7.—Mr. Hays says: ‘‘ In Car- 
the 4th of July last, the colored people rolton, Pickens county, four colored 
were holding a ‘‘ Sunday-school meet- men, who were supposed to be ‘* emissa- 
ing.’? Large numbers of men, women, | ries” sent to post the negroes on their 
and children were present, when a body | rights, were taken, the third week in 
of white men rode up, and without say-| August, from their cabins, and hung by 
ing a word, : pened a deadly fire on the’ theroadside. This deed was perpet rated 
assemblage. Two were killed and six | in open daylight by a body of unmasked 
badly wounded. white men.” 

The Hons. Adam C, Felder and wn. | On the 20th of August, 1874, the 
H. Seawell, two prominent white Re-/| bodies of three men, two colored and one 
publicans, were shot at in Greenville, white, were discovered floating down the 
Alabama, at night in July last, on their | Tombigbee river lashed to some logs. 
return from the court-house, where they | When found the bodies were badly de- 
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composed, and their personal identity to 
this day remains undiscovered. The 
white man had a placard pinned to his 
neck saying: ‘‘ This is the way we treat 
Dutch niggers,” evidently alluding to 
the nativity of the man, who seemed to 
beaGerman. The other two were pla- 
carded, ‘*To Mobile, with the compli- 
ments of Pickens county.” 

August 20.—Hon. John J. Martin, 
Sixth Auditor of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, isa native Southern man. Prior 
to the war he was one of the largest 
slaveholders in Alabama, and belonged 
to a family whose history has been 
blended with that of the State from the 
time it was a Territory up to the present 
date. He has held various positions of 
honor and trust in the State, was a 
Union man all through the bloody scenes 
of the rebellion, and is noted for his 
urbanity. politeness, and gentle manners. 
On the 20th of August he visited Ala- 
bama to attend the State Republican 
Convention. While there the Demo- 
cratic paper, published in the town 
where he had lived for many years, ad- 
vised his old friends to have nothing to 
do with him, that he was a Radical. and 
must be treated with ‘** that scorn and 
contempt he so rightly deserved for aily- 
ing himself with the Radical party.”’ 

August 26.—In Greensboro, Hale 
county, the colored people have two or 
three purely benevolent societies. This 
evening the meeting of one of these so- 
cieties was waited upon by a body of 
white men, and notified that they must 
not meet again—** that they were devis- 
ing means to murder the whites.” In- 
stantly and peacefully the colored men 
and women dispersed to their homes, 
and inthis way prevented another bloody 
riot, where the ‘*‘ black man i: variably 
is in the wrong, and always gets killed.” 

August 26.—James Bliss, an inoffen- 
sive colored man, was a delegate from 
one of the country precincts of Sumter 
county to the late Republican State 
Convention. Wednesday night a body 
of masked men visited his house, but 
Bliss, seeing them, had fled. They 
searched in vain for the ‘* Radical id 
ger,”’ but told his family they would re- 
turn again. The result is, Bliss has fled 
from the country. 

August 24.—The Meridian Mercury, 
(Dem. ) gives an account of the killing 
of five negroes in North Sumter. 
Nothing is known as to why these 
negroes were killed. They were all 


shot. The correspondent of the Mer- 
cury, writing from Gainesville, Ala., 
August 26, 1874, facetiously remarks 





that “two of the crowd went dead in a 
cornfield.’? This Democratic correspon- 
dent concludes his article as follows: 
**All these deaths occurred on the 24th, 
except the negro woman, who was killed 
early on the morning of the 25th.”’ 

August 27.—In Wacoche Valley, Rus- 
sell county, on Thursday night, August 
27, the negroes were holding a protracted 
religious meeting in Ebenezer Chureh. 
The services were interrupted by a body 
of men, who called the preachers out 
and told them ‘‘they (the whites) under- 
stood the negroes were preparing to have 
an insurrection.”? This the colored men 
denied, and invited the white men to. 
remain there, and come regularly to see 
that they were only holding religious 
meetings. The whites refused, and 
ordered the meeting broke up. This 
was immediately done. Many of the 
colored men and women were cruelly 
beaten and whipped that night on their 
way back home. The same night this 
church, another for colored people a 
mile distant, and a school-house for 
colored people were burned. 


Hon. Charles Pelham, Macon county, 
member of Congress from the Third 
District, was compelled, a few weeks 
since, to escape from the town of Tuske- 
gee at night to save his life. He was 
warned of the danger by a faithful 
negro, and jumped from his window 
and fled to the railroad, six miles dis- 
tant. They intended to murder him, 
because he had been elected and had 
voted as a Republican at the last session 
of Congress. 

A band of masked men went to a 
cabin on the farm of J. W. Bell, five 
miles from Elkton, where Isham Link 
and two other men and a boy, all colored, 
were sleeping. They demanded entrance, 
forced open the door, and fired into the 
cabin, the shot entering the abdomen of 
the boy in bed. Link, the object of 
their malice, was dragged out into a 
field, where his body was riddled with 
balls. 

August 28.—A train on the Albemarle 
and Chattanooga railroad was —- 
at York, Alabama, by a false signal; 
band of armed men entered the mail ar 
and shot the colored mail agent (Ivey) 
in cold blood. 

In Lee county three colored churches 
were burned, and three or four negroes 
seriously injured. 

In Livingston, Mr. Allen, a hotel- 
keeper, was brutally beaten because he 
dared to say he was a Republican. 

Not far from the scene of the above 
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outrages, a band of Kuklux assassins | Ala., and handed to Hon. Charles Hays 


attacked a party of defenseless negroes 
and proceeded to their work of death as 
if the poor negroes were but beasts. 
Fortunately two of the negroes were 
armed, and returned the fire of the 
Kuklux. The result was quite en- 
couraging. One of the infamous band 
was killed outright and another dan- 
gerously wounded. JNo one can tell the 
name of the man who was killed, but 
the wounded man is Joe Staliworth, a 
vagabond scoundrel, whose career as a 
drunken loafer and miserabie nuisance 
is well known in Choctaw county, where 
he once resided. 

Within the last ten days no less than 
fourteen murders have been committed 
within an area of thirty miles of Meri- 
dian. 

August 31.—At night Simon Edwards, 
living near Meridian, Lauderdalecounty, 
was taken from his house by a band of 
men, some ten or mcre in number, and 
most foully and brutaiiy murdered. The 
murderers were arrested and brought 
before Justice Morris. The wife of the 
deceased testified to the fact of the 
attack on the cabin by armed men, who 
fired through the cracks in the wall, 
and who tinally burst the door open, 
coming in with alighted candle, seizing 
her husband, taking him out a distance 
of forty rods, and then, while two of the 
number held him, the balance of the party 
riddled his body with buckshot. Not 
being satisfied with this treatment. after 
the body was prostrated and lifeless, 
the head was beaten toa pulp. This is 
positive evidence, in opposition to which 
there is no rebuttal. This witness also 
identifies and points out in open court 
the parties accused as being among the 
number engaged in the killing of her 
husband. Justice Miller, ‘‘after a 
short argument b- the counsel, an- 
nounced that there is not a single scin- 
tilla of evidence to show that the parties 
are guilty, and, therefore, the defen- 
dants are honorably di-charged.’’ 

On the same night, or rather the fol- 
lowing morning, the body of Monroe 
Keeton, a young man living at Toom- 
suba, about thirteen miles distant, east 
of Meridian, and five or six miles from 
where the killing of Edwards took place, 
was found dead in front of the depot 
building. 

Not only are murders and whippings 
resorted to, to effect a change in the 
politics of the negroes, but other means 
also, as will be seen from the following 
‘notice,”? which was taken from a sign- 
board on the crossroads near Livingston, 


i'M. C., by a Democrat. It is one o 
‘many of like import, and is evidently 
intended to appeal to the well-known 
superstitious dread of the more ignorant 
colored people: 


“WARNING ! 
[A picture of a coffin. ] 

“The invisible monarch rulesin Sum- 
ter, and watches the doings of his people 
from a little star above you. All ‘nig- 
gers,’ white and black, will take warn- 
ing from the fate of Billings and Ivy. 
They were kilied by unknown hands, 
which will never be known. ‘Those 
hands wilt destroy again. Colored men 
who want to live in peace and be pro- 
tected can do it by inquiring where they 
can sign the White Man’s Constitution. 
‘Inquire,’ and our monarch will send a 
man to you, who will have the ‘ roll.’ 
Never vote the Radical ticket again. 
Sign and live. Refuse anddie. Signed 
at the Spirit Land, at the hour of death, 
and by the graves of the dead. 

WeWVieeVie Vie? 

September 3.—An attempt was made 
on the night of the 3d inst. to assassinate 
United States Marshal Thomas, As he 
and another gentleman were returning 
from a political meeting, the assassin, 
who was concealed in the bushes by the 
roadside, shot at him as he passed, but 
owing to the darkness missed his aim. 
The active part Thomas has taken in 
the political campaign is supposed to 
be the cause of the cowardly act. 

Mr. W. A. Lipscomb, of Marengo 
county, a most exemplary citizen anda 
Republican without reproach, was re- 
cently found on the roadside, near his 
residence, ‘“‘riddled with bullets.’? Mr. 
Lipscomb was a delegate in the conven- 
tion whichrenominated the Hon. Charles 
Hays for re-election to Congress from 
the 4th district of this State. 

September 7.—A few weeks ago, Major 
John G. Stokes, formerly editor of the 
Daily Journalat Montgomery, Alabama, 
himself a Southern man and Confeder- 
ate soldier, made a Republican speech 
in Greensboro, Hale county. That 
night he was warned (after his room in 
the hotel had been entered at one o’clock 
at night) by a band of pistoled and armed 
ruffians, that he must not visit the coun- 
ty again to make Radical speeches, 
Major Stokes is well known in Washing- 
ton. 

September 12—Greene county was in- 
vaded last Saturday—12th instant—by 
a band of armed men from Sumter. 
The pretense was that they were look- 
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ing fora certain colored man. Hearing, |son was badly wounded, and Houston 
or professing to hear, that he was in the | was shot, but had to leave the county 
gin-house of old man Berry Browne, | to save his own life! 

these chivalrous Christian White League | | There were shot and killed in Sumter, 
Kuklux Democrats rode up to the afore- | as follows: 

said gin-house, and immediately opened | Jasper Alexander, Enoch Boyd, Dr. 
fire upon it! Immediately four or five} Browning, Mr. Bryan, Richard Burke, 
little children ran out of the gin-house | Amanda Childers, Jerry Clarke, Cob- 
and off to the woods, And when these | lentz, Collins, Flem Cross? wife, Grat- 
valorous White League warriors had | tan, "Dudley Hart, Hoffer, mail 
all left, the children “that had ran off | agent, Dennis Pearl, Anthony Rodgers 
came back, and it was found that one | Royles, Searborough, Silas Thurlough, 
had disappeared. Search was made, | Travis, Ezekiel Williams, Yankee Ben, 
Anderson Y oung—twenty- -six in num- 
the gin-house shot through the head! ber. 

Such, we are assured, is the ter rorism | There were shot and wounded in Sum- 
now prevailing at some places in Greene, | ter, as follows: 

that hundreds of colored people have | J. S. Etheridge, G. W. Houston, 
left and gone to the swamps for protec-| Houston’s son, Alfred Jolly, Charles 
tion! And perhaps it was a body of | Powell, Robert. Reid, Hayne Richard- 
these terror-stricken colored Republi-| son, Enoch Sledge, Pete. Stewart— 
cans, who had fled from their homes | nine in all. 

for protection, that were so easily and; There were whipped and tortured in 
quickly dispatched recently in the vi-| Sumter, as follows: 

cinity of Forkland. A letter before us,| John Childer, George A. Clarke, Dan- 
from a citizen of Greene County, whose} ger Brown, Amanda Childer, G. A. 
only offense is that he will not quit the | Clark, Prince Evans, Mr. Sugeatt, 
Republican party, exclaims: ‘ Oh, God! | Charles T. Powell—numbering seven 
how long will these wicked men be permit-| in all. 


ted to insult and outrage us, and make our : 
lives a burden?” atin October 6.—The report of Captain 


_ _| Mills, in command of the company of 
September 29.—One of the special | United States troops which has arrived 
agents of the General Post Office De- | in Sumter county, Ala., was to-day re- 
partment, now In Alabama investigat- ceived at the War Department. Cap- 
ing the murder of Ivey, says in a letter | tain Mills is incommand of a company of 
to the Postmaster General: “The reign | the second infantry, which proceeded 
of terror existing in this (Sumter) county to Sumter county under the recent 
at present far exceeds anything of the | joint order of the War Department and 
kind I have ever seen. Armed bodies | the Attorney General. 
of men are riding over the country,| Captain Mills states that armed men 
and the colored people are afraid to go) are constantly riding about the country, 
into the fields tosave their crops from and that the inevitable consequence is 
waste and ruin. The right of free the very general intimidation of the col- 
speech is denied them, and many desire | ored race, and insecurity to life and 
to return to slavery.” . property. He adds that it isa disgrace 
The Kuklux have openly proclaimed | to the Government and to civilization 
that no Republican meeting shall be | that such a condition of things exists, 
held in Sumter county, and also that | and suggests that further orders will be 
no Republican shall be permitted to necessary if he is expected to restore 
canvass that county under penalty of | peace in that section. 
death. on : From other sources it is learned in 
Although it is somewhat difficult to| Washington that the White League 
discriminate, yet to Sumter county! leaders in that county have already 
may sately be conceded a larger amount threatened the life of Captain Mills 
ofcrime than there has, so far, been | and the destruction of his entire com- 
committed in any other county in the | mand; which numbers only thirty men. 
State. Going back a little we find the} It is reliably ascertained that since 
following terrible record: Daniel Price, | the date of the last Kuklux report there 
elected clerk of the Sumter Circuit} have been sixty political murders in 
Court in 1868, was ordered to leave the | Sumter county. 
county or be killed. He left. The White League organization, well 
George Houston, a republican mem-| armed, equipped, and drilled, numbers 
ber of the Legislature, was attacked | at least 1,000 men in that county. They 
while in his house in Livingston. His!can be gathered in twenty-four hours’ 
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notice. Within a few weeks there were 
500 of them in a body assembled at one 
time at Gainesville, where they seized 
nineteen negroes on the pretense of re- 
sisting officers. 

News has been received in Washing- 
ton that the cotton-gin belonging to 
Judge Abrahams, of Sumter county, has 
been burned by the White Leaguers, with 
aloss of some $10,000. Judge Abrahams 
is one of the three white Republicans in 
that county, and his only sin is that he 
has voted the Republican ticket. Bil- 
lings, who was recently murdered, was 
killed after making a speech upon the 
plantation of Judge Abrahams. 


ARKANSAS. 

The Arkansas Republican, of Little Rock, has 
had a standing offer for the past two years to 
pay $1,000. for evidence,in a single instance, 
where a Southern white man has ever been 
punished as the law directs for killing a negro. 
The offer remains untaken. 

August 1.—A white man was murdered 
in Eagle township, near Little Rock. 
Abraham, a negro, was charged with the 
murder, and without evidence or proba- 
bility of guilt he was seized, mounted 





on horseback, ostensibly to be carried to 
Little Rock for trial, with his feet fas- 
tened under the horse and his hands 
tied behind him. When on the way a 
melee was purposely started by those 
having him in charge, and he was shot 
under a pretense that the shot was fired 
from the bushes. Poor Abe was shot to 
pieces. Not satisfied with that, he was 
literally hashed up with their bayonets, 
rolled down the bank by the roadside, 
and lett. 


August.—A colored preacher named 
Cook Ross was taken from his church 
door in Lafayette county, at the close of 
the Sabbath services, by mounted and 
armed white men. He was ordered to 

valk off a few paces, when one of the 
party said: “I haven’t killed a G—d 
d—n nigger son of a b—h for some time; 
now, take that.’ He was shot dead in 
the presence of his congregation. 


August.—Saturday at midnight. a 
party of White Leaguers went to the 
house of a colored widow in Tennessee 
township, and ealled out George, her 
only son, a harmless, industrious young 
man of 18 years of age, and a nephew of 
the widow, a young lad who was visiting | 
his aunt. While crossing a field near | 
the residence of Martin Burke the | 
widow’s son was shot, and the other es- | 
caped to the woods. Whether he was| 


pursued and shot is yet unknown. 
August.—Three leading colored men 





were arrested on a trumped-up charge of 
petty larceny, and dragged to jail in 
Clarksville. At night they were taken to 
the woods by a gang of White Leaguers, 
a mile from town, and each received 600 
lashes, with instructions to leave the 
county before daylight or they would be 
killed at sight. ‘They were found next 
day with parts of their bodies pounded 
to a jelly and blood trickling from a 
hundred wounds. 


August 4.—About sundown William 
Harris, his younger brother, and his 
brother-in-law, Skidmore, were taken a 
short distance from Roseville to a large 
oak tree, and hung on the same limb 
until dead. They had served in the 
Union army, and were murdered because 
they claimed to be Republicans, Mrs. 
Harris, mother of two of the victims 
and mother-in-law of tke other, knowing 
the men who seized her sons, and be- 
lieving that they intended to murder 
them, though sixty years of age, mounted 
a horseand followed them, She reached 
the scene of the tragedy just as they 
pulled her eldest son off the ground with 
the rope about his neck. She rushed up, 
and rising in the saddle, cut the rope 
where it passed around the limb, her 
son falling lifeless to the ground. -The 
lady was thereupon seized by the sav- 
ages, dragged from her horse by one 
wretch, and shot through the head by 
another, hauled out at one side in the 
brush, and a horse blanket thrown over 
her, while these worse than savages, 
more than canibals, proceeded to mur- 
der her children. Can the history of 
any tribe of barbarians on the face of 
the earth show an equally atrocious 
piece of devilish brutality ? 

August 21.—The Little Rock corre- 
spondent of the Chicago IJnter-Ocean 
writes; 

‘There are not less than ten thousand 
as brave, loyal, and true men as ever 
breathed in the State of Arkansas to- 
night, huddled together with their wives 
and children, in silence and darkness, 
with bolted door and barred window, 
who would not, as they value their lives, 
dare to strike a match or light a candle 
lest they be shot down by prowling vil- 
lains lurking outside.” 

September 2.—The Little Rock corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Press says: 
**Not less than an average of fifteen mur- 
ders per week are committed upon Re- 
publicans in Arkansas, and for no other 
reason but because they are Republicans; 
and no one has been arrested for any of 
these murders,”’ 
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GEORGIA. 

Against the Republican party our hate must 
be unquerchable, our war interminable and 
merciless. Every Southern State should swarm 
with White Leagues, and we should stand ready 
to act the moment Grant sigas the civil rights 
bill.—Allanta ( Ga.) News. 

August 31.—‘In Columbia county, 
Ga., Friday morning, the deputy sheriff 
and posse arrested four colored men 
named Doggett—the father and three 
sons—on a charge of riotous conduct. 
After proceeding some distance the 
prisoners attempted to run, when they 
were fired upon and killed. The coro- 
ner’s jury rendered a verdict of justifia- 
ble homicide.’”’ Let half a dozen colored 
men murder a white man, as Doggett 
and his sons were murdered, and the 
whole South would be in a blaze. 


September 17.—In Columbia county, a 
few days ago, two negro men, named 
West and Jim Lovelace, stole a bale of 
cotton from an old white man. The 
negroes were arrested and voluntarily 
submitted toa whipping. Subsequently 
an armed party called at Lovelace’s 
house, and not finding him proceeded to 
the house where an old negro man was 
staying, and shot him, and also shot a 
negro named Griffin in the hand, and 
killed Griffin’s wife. 


KENTUCKY. 

The shooter has only to kill or wound his 
man to make himself certain of escape. We 
never convict anybody of murder except a 
ager or a pauper.—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

September 1.—On Sunday night last, 
while the colored people on Grassy Lick 
in Montgomery county, were at church, 
some unknown persons came to the door 
of the house during service and called a 
couple of darkies. No sooner were they 
outside than they were fired upon, both 
shots taking effect. Yesterday it was 
thought that’ they would die, as both 
were shot through the abdomen, 

A few nights since a party of masked 
men went to the residence of Robert 
Wilson in Bullit county, Ky., took him 
by force from his bed tg a tree, where 
he was tied and lashed, each of the gang 
participating in administering the blows. 
The victim isa respectable white farmer, 
and no reason is assigned for the out- 
rage. 

September 1.—Willis Russel, deputy 
United States marshal, reports officially 
that ‘‘more than one hundred men have 
been killed, wounded, or driven away | 
from that portion of Owen and Henry 
counties lying on the Kentucky river 
by the Kuklux in the last three years. 
These have been mostly colored people, 


although some white men are includ- 
ed.”? 


We find the following in the Lexing- 
ton (Mo.) Caucasian, a leading Demo- 
cratic paper: 

“Kentucky’s criminal record rivals 
Missouri’s—and human language can 
award itno more appalling pre-eminence. 
Hell seems to have been upset and spilled 
all over the State. Its very sod is reek- 
ing with the blood of slaughter. Eleven 
murders, twenty-two shooting and stab- 
bing affrays, and the wholesale killings 
and burnings at Lancaster, all in four 
weeks, and not one legal hanging in four 
times as long, is enough to blast, for a 
generation, the fame of any ordinary 
half dozen common wealths, even though 
the bones of Clay and Crittenden reposed 
ineachof them. It isa horrid blot upon 
Southern civilization. It gives a tinge 
of justice to the Yankee howl about our 
ruflianism, heathenism, barbarism. The 
true men of Kentucky should rise in the 
resistless might and majesty of right; 
crush out this hideous lawlessness at 
once and forever; rescue their State 
from reproach; and render the beaute- 
ous Blue Grass Realm what nature de- 
signed it to be, a Paradise instead of 
Pandemonium.”’’ 


LOUISIANA. 

We have declared war against carpet-bag- 
gers and scalawags, and we are going to carry 
on that war, whether there be troops in Lou- 
isiaba or not.—Shreveport Times. 

August 29.—Six white State officers 
and six colored men were shot at Cou- 


>|shatta to make vacancies for White 


League officers to fill. 

One of the last victims at Coushatta 
was the postmaster, Andrew Bosler. It 
is feared that the twenty-five colored 
men held by the mob have also been 
| killed. Thus far twenty-one deaths are 
reported, A school teacher from Compte, 
| by the name of Vandusen, has disap- 
| peared at Alexandria, and is doubtless 
murdered. [is life had been threatened 
several times. 

September 15.—The White Leaguers 
of New Orleans, assisted by their de- 
'luded followers, massacred forty to 
| fifty citizens on "the sireets of New Or- 
leans, took possession of the State House, 
and drove out the Governor and State 
ofticers. 


LATER.—The total number of persons 
now ascertained to have been killed in 
| the New Orleans fight on the 14th foots 
up fifteen citizens and thirty-five police- 
men. The wounded include thirty-two 
citizens and forty-two policemen. 
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September 17.—At St. Francisville | men with whom the Government has to 

Rey. J. It. Watson, a peaceable and re-| contend. Some of the things attempted 

i spectable colored man, was shot on the |just after the close of the war deserve 
streets by armed white men. | recapitulation, as they have escaped the 
September 24.—Thursday last a white Memory of most readers. In 1865 the 
man’s party meeting was held at Lo- Democratic Legislature passed acts con- 








gansport, which was largely attended 
by people from Texas, as well as by resi- 
dents of De Soto parish. At the close 
of the meeting, at which there were some 
inflammatory speeches made, twenty or 
thirty mounted men went after Dr. Cus- 
ter and Squire Headrick, who had at one 
time been acting with the Republican 
party. Dr. Custer escaped, but Squire 
Headrick was murdered and his body 
thrown in the woods, and not found 
until the following Saturday morning. 

September 29.—In New Orleans John 
Murry was shot dead by John Vernion. 
It is apparently an unprovoked murder. 

October 8.—A colored church in the 
sixth district, New Orleans, was burned 
on Tuesday night, and it is supposed to 
have been the work of an incendiary. 

Louisiana has a terrible record of 
crime prior to the horrors of the Cou- 
shatta massacre. Before the Presidential 
election in 1868, there were, within two 
months, two thousand outrages. The 
recent massacres in northern Lousiana 
are but as the echo of what occured in 
1868. 

The late riot in New Orleans is the 
third, the least bloody, though the best 
planned and boldest since the war. 

In 1868 New Orleans was for days and 
nights a scene of slaughter, and for 
weeks there was no security in her 
streets. 

The troubles in New Orleans, through- 
out Louisiana, and in other Southern 
States, are but the renewal and con- 
tinuation of what has been done from 
the beginning of reconstruction, and 
they arise from the same general cause. 

It is opposition to the exercise of 
equal rights as citizens by the freedmen 
—what they call negro government.’ 

At the Grant Parish massacre ‘‘the 
court-house was fired, and the negroes 
were slaughtered as they le‘t the burn- 
ing building. After the resistance 
ceased, sixty-five negroes, terribly mal- 
treated, were found dead near the ruins 
of the court-house. Two of the assail- 
ants were wounded.”’ 

Uxsited States Commissioner Jewett, 
writing to the Boston Globe, from 
Lineoln Parish, La., furnishes some 


painfully interesting details respecting | 
the movements of the proseriptive whites 
in that State, recent and in years past, 
which show very plainly the kind of 


fining negroes to the plantations of 

| their employers, and forbidding them to 
igo away without a pass. All freedmen 
|who did not contract for work with 
;some planter during the first ten days 
/of January were to be arrested and im- 
'prisoned as vagrants until the nearest 
justice of the peace should make a 
labor contract for them. Negro offend- 
/ers were to be punished by whipping. 
In Ouachita Parish poor blacks as well 
|as rich whites were assessed five dollars 
|a head by a special act for the recon- 
| struction of a burned court-house. This 
| oppressive law was helped to a passage 
| by John McEnery, the representative of 
; Ouachita Parish, and now claiming to 
| be Governor of the State. As the Re- 
| publicans carried the State in 1867, the 
| ex-rebels felt that active measures were 
/needed on their part. The carried on 
| Kuklux operations of the most atro- 
icious character during this aud the 
; succeeding year. In St. Landry Parish 
‘two hundred blacks were murdered. In 
|Caddo many white Republicans were 
assassinated, and near Shreveport thirty 
| negroes were shot ina body. The total 
) humber ef murders of this kind in 
| Caddo, from September 1 to November 
|3, was 242. In Bossier Parish at least 
| 808 persons fell victims to rebel ferocity. 
One Dr. Whitfield Vance, accompanied 
by a few more “ high-toned gentlemen,”’ 
met upon the road two colored women 
'riding upon mules to reclaim, if possible, 
‘the bones of their slaughtered husbands. 
This ‘“‘high-toned”’ doctor, with his own 
| aristocratic hands, hanged these women 
jat the side of the road with the halters 
of their mules, and went home, doubt- 
| less feeling a calm satisfaction at having 
| been able to do that much for the cause of 
| ‘* white civilization.”?> The same chival- 
/rous gentleman dragged from under his 
}oWn Inansion a negro who had sought 
| safety there, and enjoyed the pleasure of 
| placing a bowie-knife upon his shoulder 
jand of driving it, point downward, to 
|his heart. Another wounded negro he 
|ecovered in the woods with brush and 
|logs, and fired the pile. The man yet 
|lives to exhibit the sears of his fearful 
burus. 





| 


MISSISSIPPI. 

| “Our work is only begun; we must finish it. 
‘Wur to the knife, and from the knife to the 

hiit’ until we redeem the county and the 

State.’’— Vicksburg Herald. 
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A few nights since a negro constable 
was taken from his house by a party of 
unknown men, near Oak Ridge, Miss., 
who carried him three miles and then 
killed him. No trace to the murderers 
has yet been found. 

Henry Johnson, a colored man, who 
lived in Lawrence county, Miss., was 
killed a few nights ago. Two white 
men, charged with participation in the 
murder were arrested, and after an ex- 
amination by a magistrate, were bound 
over in $500 each on their own recogniz- 
ance. 

Another negro, named Jesse Sims, 
living in Warren county, was murdered 
Sunday night by unknown men. 

September 29.—A young planter of 
Bolivar county, named J. W. Wortham, 
was waylaid and killed some five miles 
from Carson’s Landing, last Saturday, 
by an unknown party. He was riding 
along the public highway toward Car- 
son’s when he was fired upon, and a 
load of buekshot was lodged in his per- 
son, from the effects of which death was 
doubtless instantaneous. He fell from 
his horse, and the animal was afterward 
found with the saddle besmeared with 
blood. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

“The whole Sout prefers an empire.’’ 
‘Let us compel the North, by a state of war, 
to change its form of government.”’—Louwisville 
Courier. Journal. 

September 4.— David Schenck, the 
newly elected Democratic judge of the 
ninth judicial district, signalized his 
eminent fitness for the ermine, and for- 
ever endeared himself to his brethren of 
the White League, by deliberately shoot- 
ing down a negro with whom be became 
involved in a slight difficulty concern- 
ing a team, and by proceeding within a 
few days thereafter to preside over the 
District Court with the beginning of the 
regular term. Schenck was implicated 
as one of the leading spirits in the Ku- 
klux outrages of 1870. 

In Columbus county, a few days pre- 
vious to the murder committed by Judge 
Schenck, a colored man named Floyd, 
without provocation, had his body 
pierced by a volley of bullets fired by 
white men. 


September 19.—One Dixon, a white 
man living in Edgecomb county, shot 
and killed a colored man. The murder 

yas Wholly without provocation, as was 
evidenced by the testimony of those 
witnessing the deed. 

September 26.—‘‘ Geo. W. Daniel, col- 
ored State representative from Halifax 
county, and his wife, with three other 


| persons, were walking along the public 
/road near Daniel’s house, when Joseph 
|H. Branch galloped up the road on 
horseback, and just in the rear of the 
| party cried out ‘clear the way!’ twice. 
| The party turned round to see what was 
/up, when Branch fired upon Daniel with 
!a gun loaded with buckshot and rode on. 
| Daniel lived only an hour.” This state- 
iment is furnished by the coroner, in a 
| dispatch to Governor Brogden. Branch 
is a Kuklux Democrat. 


TENNESSEE. 

“The Southern men are the only friends the 
negro has in any part of the world. [i becomes 
| us to be their friends.’’—Jeff. Davis’ Speeeh at 
Memphis. 

August 1.—Burning of the school- 
house at Commerce, Smith county. 

August 6.—Cash Warren was shot in 
Sommerville. 

August 7.—Massacre of the Reeves 
brothers at Sommerville. 

August 10.—Burning of two churches 
jnear Cypress, West Tennessee. 

August 11.—Burning of two churches 
|in Haywood county. 

August 12.—Midnight murder of 
Sandy Peebles, an inoffensive oid col- 
ored man, by masked men at Stewart’s 
Creek, Rutherford county. 

August 15.—Unprovoked murder of 
Robert Banks, a colored musician, near 
Kingston Springs, by one William Kel- 
lam, who asked him if he didn’t want to 
shoot. Banks replied, ‘‘ No, sir,’? to 
which Kellam said, ‘‘’lhen [ will shoot 
you,’’? and shot him dead. 

August 13.—Burning of school-house 
at Gardner’s Station, Weakly county. 

B. H. Nelson was shot at Pulaski in 
the day by unmasked men. 


August 14.—Burning of school-house 
near Grant, Smith county. 

August 22.—Fiendish murder of Julia 
Hayden, a colored school teacher, at 
Hartsville, by midnight marauders. She 
was shot dead in her bed at midnight by 
unknown (?) parties. 

“TT. V. BK.” writes to the Cincinnati 
Conmercial from Nashville: ‘* Poor 
Julia, I learn, was but sixteen years old, 
and every one acquainted with her spoke 
of her in the highest terms. When 
murdered she was boarding at the house 
of one Lowe, a colored man, two miles 
from Hartsville. Two white villains 
came to the house about 2 0’clock in the 
morning and called for ‘that teacher.’ 
Lowe would not open the door, and 
they commenced pounding against it. 
This frightened Julia, and she ran to 
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get in bed with Lowe’s wife, whom she 
ealled ‘Mammy,’ Lowe himself being 
up stairs calling for help. They fired 
through the door, and poor Julia fell 
dead. send you the testimony of 
‘Mammy’ Lowe taken at the coroner’s 
inquest : 

** Julia says: ‘Ma, let me get in bed 
with you.’ I told her to get in. She 
says: ‘Ma,do you think they are going 
to hurt me?’ I repiied : ‘No, I reckon 
they want to rob the old man, they may 
think he has money.’ Julia was sitting 
up in bed by my side. After the shot 
was fired she said: ‘Ma, I believe I 
am shot.’ I replied: ‘* No, child, I 
reckon not.’ She gradually eased down 
on her elbow on the pillow. I rubbed 
her head; I thought she had fainted. 
My husbandstillstaid up stairs, until one 
of the neighbor came men and hallooed 
‘hellow’ the third time. Then he came 
in and lit the light and went to bed, 
and found Julia dead.” 

August 24.—Cruel and unprovoked 
murder of Dick McKinney, an inoffen- 
sive and aged colored man, by maskers, 
at Chestnut Mound, Smith county. 

One Hall was arrested for the mur- 
der of McKinley, when he turned States’ 
evidence and said: 

“When the door of MeKinley’s cabin 
had been broken down by the assaulting 
party, McKinley grasped an ax to de- 
fend himself, when he was shot in the 
bowels by Petty, whereupon the oid man 
struck at Petty, and the two fell to the 
ground together. Apple then ran up, 
wrenched the ax from McKinley’s hand 
and broke the negro’s skull with the 
head of the ax, so that his brain pro- 
truded. James Bush shot McKinley in 
the back as the old man lay upon the 

round in this helpless and mangled con- 

ition, setting his shirt on fire and burn- 
ing the skin severely, so closely was the 
weapon held to the body of the defense- 
less victim of this hellish assault.” Dur- 
ing the affray Apple received a wound 
near the knee, inflicted by the ax, and 
John Bush was shot in the arm by some 
one of his own party. 

James Bush and Calicut were arrested 
soon after the above disclosures had 
been made by Hall, and the three were 
lodged in jail at Cookeville, the county 
seat of Putnam county. Wednesday 


hight a party of armed men proceeded to 
the jail, overpowered the jailer, removed 
the three prisoners, released Calicut and 
Bush, and shot Hall to death inthe edge of 
the town, notwithstanding his cries for 
mercy. 

August 25.—Wholesale butchery of 





sixteen colored men, who were taken 
from the jail at Trenton, Gibson county, 
by armed and masked men and shot 
down like dogs. 

August 28.—On the farm of Mrs, 
McKinley, near Carthage, a highly re- 
spected and harmless, but patriotic old 
negro was visited by six masked Kuklux, 
who smashed down his cabin door and 
fired promiscuously into the family. 
The daughter was wounded, not seri- 
ously, and the old man severely. He 
then seized an ax and sprang to the door, 
when three bullets were sent through 
his body, after his head was smashed 
with the ax he brought out, after which 
the murderers suddenly disappeared. 

September 1.—This evening Lon 
Bates, carpenter, an honest workman, 
after completing his day’s labor at a 
neighbor’s named Reynolds, started 
home with all those happy thoughts 
which compass the mind of those who 
know that loving hearts await their 
coming. He crossed Reynolds’ farm and 
stopped at a fence, on the opposite side 
of which was a heavy growth of forest 
trees. He struck a match upon a rail 
and touched the blaze to his pipe. He 
then mounted the fence, and while sit- 
ting there smoking he was suddenly 
startled by the report of a gun not far 
distant in the woods; he felt the hot 
ball pass through his stomach, grew 
dizzy and fell heavily to the earth. By 
his cries he attracted the attention of 
some of his neighbors, who came to his 
relief and conveyed him home, where 
he died soon after detailing the above 
facts. 

About the same time Mr. Hugh Car- 
lisle, a bridge contractor on the C. C. & 
Rt. railroad, while passing aloug a road 
noted for its ruggedness he suddenly 
heard a slight rustle in a recess to one 
side asif of a person using his feet, but 
owing to the thickness of the underbrush 
he was unable to discover the cause. 
Thinking little of the circumstance he 
again started onward, when, almost 
simultaneously, the sharp crack of sev- 
eral shots was heard; as many bullets, 
unerring and swift, sped on their deathly 
errand, the lonely traveler fell to the 
earth with a dull thud, the murderer’s 
work was finished, and the soul of Hugh 
Carlisle went to meet its God. 

H. V. R., the reliable correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Conmercial, in a letter, 
September 18, from Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, Says: 

** Near Waverly, not long ago. a white 
desperado, by the name of Watkins, 
made a deliberate attempt to murder an 
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old and inoffensive negro. This Watkins| armed. While they were putting a rope 
was from Georgia, from which State he! round his neek he shouted murder, and 
had fled on account of having killed a! aroused his neighbors. After beating 
man. Having tried to kill the old negro; Mr. Gesner over the head with a six- 
and failed, he set upon two white citi-| shooter the mob escaped. Mr. Gesner 
zens, armed with two pistols and a knife. | was obliged to leave the county, and his 
This happened at Waverly under the) crop ungathered. 
very shadow of the law, for the circuit} The Rev. Jeremiah Webster, of the 
court was in session at the time, and West Texas Methodist Episcopal Church 
Sg i A Se 
au. > Was pul In uwges, | ing, e was murdered by the gang o 
of them being his brutal attack on | desperados who whipped Washburn, and 

le negro. , ; » fr Sie for 

ON ae ini what was the result. The | aad (Frat toact vee! ie nag gg 
following Monday night at 12 o’clock | ster has suffered death because he inter- 
ten or twelve armed and disguised men posed in favor of Washburn and Ges- 
appeared at the jail and demanded the! ner. 
release of thedesperado, The jailorhad| The St. Louis, Missouri, Republican, 
to comply under pain of having his own | (Democratic,) says: 
ay blown er and hap ng pions ae | ‘Whole counties are under the abso- 
ried away in triumph by his friends. | sontr P organi ands a 
That will, in all probability is the end | — — ¥ gst ge ah nomad . _— 
of it. Thus is the law rode over and |Ktate at defance yt levy i sd 
trampled under foot by masked villains, | tions from the people at will.” 
who are sufliciently powerful to release September 19.—A gentleman by the 
their own friends from jail, or break in| name of Thos. Reed, from Hunt county 
and hang any unfortunate negro who | gives the foltowine ansount of the mun. 
may have incurred their displeasure. der of young Renfro, reported recently 











“In the same county, not long before, 


masked men went to the house of A. 
Gossett, in what is called Big Bottom, 
took out a colored girl living with Mr, 
Gossett, and gave her a terrible whip- 
ping. This was done because Gossett 
had punished one of his own children 
for striking this negro girl. This is a 
small matter, to be sure, as there was 
nobody killed, but is big with signifi- 
cance as showing the drift of things. 

“About the same time, near Johinson- | 
ville, masked men took out Geo. Miller, | 
white, and gave him a whipping for no | 
~ in particular that anybody knows | 

9 

In the past eight months, in the counties | 
of Rutherford, Sumner, and Gibson, there 
have been thirty-nine murders. 


TEXAS. 

Without entering into any argument to sus- 
tain our position we assert that the govern- 
ment now in possession of Louisiana will re- 
tainitshold. * * * Of one thing we are as- 
sured. however, the people are in bloody earn- 
est. They are determined to sell their lives 
dearly. — Galveston Mercury. 

June 22.—C. W. Washburn, a school 
teacher in a colored settlement in Gauda- 
loupe county, was taken froin his bed by 
masked white men, tied and received 
100 lashes and allowed six days to leave 
the county. 

June 23.—J. F. Gesner, for teaching a 
Sabbath school in a colored chureh, near 





Sequin, was dragged from his house at 
night by eight white men masked and 


in that county, as elicited in the ex- 
amining court. His statement runs 
thus: Renfro was a prominent witness 
|against Payne in an old murder case. 
, On Friday evening, the 5th inst., Payne, 
accompanied by a Confederate by the 
iname of Pitts, went into the woods 


| where Renfro was splitting rails, and 
| knocked him in the head with an ax, 
Thinking they had killed him, they 
threw his body in a tree top. That night 
they went back, and placing the body 
on a horse, carried it to the vicinity of a 
road and threw it off, to make it appear, 
it is supposed, that he was killed by be- 
ing thrown from his horse. Early next 
day his body was discovered, and on ex- 
amination was found to still contain 
life. A physician was called, who ad- 
ministered stimulants and succeeded in 
resuscitating life suflicient to bring 
about consciousness to that extent that 
Renfro was enabled to tell the sad and 
dark history of his own murder, and all 
the circumstances up to the first stroke. 
October 8.—-The stage-coach going 
from Brookston to Paris was stopped by 
three masked men Jast night, four miles 
west of Paris, and the passengers robbed. 
The robbers secured $325 in money, two 
valnable gold and two silver watches. 
The chairman of the State Republican 
Committee says that over six hundred 
murders diave been committed in Texas, 
including preachers and teachers, since 
Governor Coke succeeded Gov. Davis. 
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The “Great American Desert,’’ as | was never pretended, even by the most 
that vast expanse of country between |imperfect geographers, that the Great 
the present western boundary of the| Desert stretched forth its bleak and 
States and the Rocky Mountains used ‘barren arms into all the countries in 
to be called, has almost vanished into | this essay designated the Central Terri- 
thin air. Indeed, portions of it now | tories of the United States; but it was 
form part of the prosperous States of claimed that by reason of the desert, 
Kansas and Nebraska, and, save when | the greater portion of all this country 
occasionally affected by extraordinary | must forever remain of comparatively 
drought orscourged by countlessswarms little value. This claim, now known 
of all-devouring locusts, annually pro-|to be ill founded, was based upon an 
duce large quantities of grain, fruits, | insufficient knowledge of the country 
vegetables, and cattle, and are capable | itself, and a sad want of appreciation of 
of constantly sustaining a dense popu- the inventive and progressive capacities 
lation. Lands found to be arable con- | of the American people. 
stantly encroach upon the ‘desert. 26 For the purpose of convenience count- 
In Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and | ing the Indian country among them, 
Arizona there are now immense areas | ‘the Central Territories of the American 
under profitable cultivation which were | Tate are nine in number, namely, 
formerly supposed to be wholly worth- | Arizona, Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, In- 
less for agricultural purposes. Irriga-| dian, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 


tion has literally made the desert to bud These embrace all the do- 
; main of the United States not included 
in the organized States of the Union, 
/except a vast expanse in our extreme 
/northwest, known as Washington Ter- 


and blossom like the rose. The same 
means, more extensively and systemat- 
ically put in operation, will in due time 


reclaim millions of acres which in the | 


past ages have given only a scant sup- 
port to buffaloes, prairie-dogs, and ser- 
pents. Without counting on any new 
inventions for the watering of an arid 
country, but simply judging as to the 
future by the past, it is safe to say that 
persons are now living who shall see 
the day when the whole of the once 


| Wyoming. 





|ritory and Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia, set apart as the seat of Gov- 
ernment under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the general Congress. 

The vast extent of these Central 
Territories is not, I presume, generally 
known. It is, in fact, almost exactly 
; equal to the area embraced in the twen- 








Great American Desert, except the rug- | ty-seven States of the Union lying wholly 
ged mountainous portions, will be under i east of the Mississippi river, the differ- 
cultivation by the husbandman or in l ence not being greater than the area 
the profitable charge of the herdsman. | of one or two large counties in some of 

This immense region, so long supposed | | the States. he area of these twenty- 
to be uninhabitable, being already in | iseven States is 971,073 square miles, 
the course of reclam: ition, the Ce ontral | | That of the Central Territories is shown 





Territories of the United States, of | 
which the Great Desert in the old maps | 


|in detail by the following table: 


7 ories. Area sq. miles, 
erritorie: ! 


formed a large part, at once exhibit | Arizona... 113.916 
themselves in a new phase, so to speak, | Color ~~ Ssairisnene a tigeen tole MnENNE 104,500 
and present a question of immediate, Salta sesdescs sosvosedsiess seneessss:isnsen\en 1 pape 
instead of remote, interest to statesmen | Minis... Tas eee oe 68.991 
and to all men interested in the complete | Montana ........ vessssee sesseesee cesses ee 143,776 
development of our Great Republic. It ' | Bote BE CRIO scsscanss scovesacs.cocsnsans sas 121,201 
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Leaving out the Indian Country, these 
Territories are the water-shed of the 
North American continent. From all 
of them, except Dakota, part of their 
waters flow into the Pacific ocean, and 
part into the Atlantic by the Rio Grande, 
the Mississippi river, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. In this immense extent of 
territory there is great variety of cli- 
mate, of soil, and of people, and an 
infinite variety of naturalscenery. Here 
are vast plains, with very little vegeta- 
tion, resembling the Kalahari Desert 
of South Africa, supporting many flocks 
of goats, rather than the sandy plains 
of Egypt and Arabia. Like Kalahari, 
many of these plains are coursed by the 
beds of ancient rivers, the waters of 
which ages ago ceased to flow therein, 
being swallowed up by the thirsty earth 
or fincing beneath the surface thereof 
rents and caverns caused by old convul- 
sions, and earthquakes which have not 
even yet wholly ceased to visit the west- 
ern portion of our continent. There 
are deep and narrow valleys, whose soil 
is of surpassing richness, and there are 
sublime mountain ranges whose peaks, 
at great distance from each other, and 
covered with eternal snow, might look 
to the eye of the bird of Jove like an 
encampment of the gods. Switzerland 
and Egypt here dovetail into each 
other. In Montanathereare hot springs 
greater than the famed geysers of Ice- 
land, hard by others whose waters are 
cold enough for a lemonade or even the 
inspiring nectar of Southern states- 
men—a brandy smash. The climate in 
New Mexico and Arizona, in some 
places fearfully hot during the summer 
months, is almost a certain specific 
for pulmonary complaints. The snow 
storms of Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming are often excessively severe, lasting 
for weeks at atime. But they keep the 


luxurious grass of the valleys green all 
winter long, and upon this the cattle 


| learn to feed notwithstanding the snow. 
No man knows what delicious richness 
there is in beef until he has eaten the 
beef of Montana. The antelope of the 
plains furnish the most delicious ven- 
ison. The perrennial rivers are stocked 
with a wonderful variety of fishes. 
There are vast extents of forests whose 
trees will furnish fuel and lumber for 
ages. In the mountains are deposits 
of bitumineus coal of almost illimitable 
extent. Of the precious metals I shall 
speak more at length presently. Let it 
suffice to say here that itis probable 
they abound in greater quantity in the 
Central Territories of our Union than 
anywhere else on the globe. 

Such is a brief and very imperfect 
| description of the physical nature of 
| these Territories. Before proceeding to 
| consider the character of the people of 
this portion of our country, their insti- 
tutions, interests, wants, progress, and 
future prospects, let us discuss that 
portion of the vast extent of country in 
review which is exceptional in many 
respects from all the rest. I can refer, 
of course, only to the Indian Territory. 

THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

It is not my purpose to enter into the 
discussion of this important question, 
than which few topics connected with 
our national polity are more interesting, 
or fraught with more good or evil ac- 
cording as they are well or ill managed 
in practice. It iscertain, however, that 
in all the Central Territories of the 
Union the Indian question is one of 
grave if not of paramount importance. 
{tis well -known that there is a strong 
party in the Indian Territory, led by 
civilized Indians of notable talents and 
wide culture, in favor of a ‘‘new de- 
parture’’ in Indian policy. Their fun- 
damental idea involves a radical change 
in respect to our whole treatment of 
Indians. Heretofore in our policy, 
though they are the only “‘simon-pure”’ 
native Americans, they have been 
treated as foreigners. Every tribe is as 
much foreign to us in this respect as is 
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Spain or Italy, or any other government 
of Christendom or heathenesse. A trea- 
ty between the United States and Ger- 
many is no more the supreme law of 
the land than a treaty between the 
United States and the Cherokees, or 
Choctaws, or Stoux, or Modocs, if there 
be any Modocs still unhanged. The 
new policy proposes to change all this, 
and to nationalize the Indians, It pro- 
poses that they shall assimilate with us, 
becoming part and parcel of our con- 
glomerate nationality, just as our Ger- 
man and other foreign-born citizens do. 
This is the real upshot and meaning of 
the proposed reform. Those who have 
studied the question most profoundly 
believe that we must have this Indian 
assimilation or extermination; and a 
careful man will not be swift to dispute 





the correctness of this opinion. 

The reformers desire to practically 
inaugurate their proposed system in the | 
Indian Territory, giving the civilized 
Indians therein a Territorial govern- 
ment, from which in the course of time 
will be evolved an independent State of | 
the Union, with Indian citizens having 
all the rights and privileges of other 
citizens, subject to the same liabilities 
and the same duties. Of course it is 
expected that in the gradual develop- 
ment of this design the tribal element 
in Indian government would gradually 
pass away. It is also expected that its 
success in the Indian Territory would 
cause the adoption of the policy as to 
all Indians living within the general 
boundaries of the Republic. In duetime, 
though it might not be short time, all 
would be assimilated, and the prepos- 
ferous anomaly of ‘foreign nations ”’ 
existing in the midst of our own domain 
would no longer exist. 

For one, Ihave no doubt that this 
Policy will eventually prevail. Mean- 
time, it will be well for us to treat 
these foreign people dwelling in the 
midst of our general domain with com- 
mon honesty. Through the carelessness 
of Congress the Government of the 
United States has been permitted to re- 





main largely in debt to some of the civ- 
ilized tribes of the Indian Territory 
for lands purchased of them by solemn 
treaty half a century ago. They will 
hardly care to assimilate with those 
who have robbed them of their all, and 
if this fails the only alternative is exter- 
mination. If this last is to be the policy, 
every American must tremble for his 
country when he remembers that God 
is just. <A policy so frightfully cruel 
would disgrace the cannibals. Wemust 
then prepare for assimilation. We can 
at any rate give the policy a fair trial in 
the Indian Territory, or in a portion 
thereof. If we were to pay the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and other civilized Indians 
what we have justly owed them for many 
years, and give them a Territorial gov- 
ernment with assurance of a State or- 
ganization in due time, it is likely that 
the plan of assimilation would soon be 
fully, even grandly, successful. * After 
that the difficulties of the Indian ques- 
tion would constantly diminish. A few 
weak tribes would pass away utterly, the 


others would commingle with the Amer-. 


ican people, forming a part thereof, and 
a now perplexing question would step 
down and out of public discussion. The 
Indian problem being believed to be in 
the course of ultimate solntion, the de- 
velopment of our Central Territories 
would at once proceed with accelerated 
rapidity. ; 

It is not only possible but probable 
that nearly all the Indians of the coun- 
try, except those of Alaska, will be re- 
moved to temporary reservations with- 
in the Central Territories, where the 
problem, as above described, will be 
gradually worked out onthe slate of 
our national polity, whereby they shall 
all become first civilized and then Amer- 
icanized. 

The total Indian population of the 
country, as returned by the census of 
1870, was 383,712, and of these 272,527 are 
in the Territories, 111,185 being in the 
States, chiefly California, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin. In the Central Terri- 
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tories the population of whites and 
Indians is shown by the following table: 

















Territories. Whites. | Indians. 
7a Ge | 
ATIZONG . 5.545 ..0 Seep cnee ee 9,581 82, 083 
OCOlOVAAO.....ccecccccccees | 89,221 7, 480 
SPURL; ove ceaeasndsasenses | 12,887 27, 520 
TGAHO, ..:...0200. bSabeaeene | 10, 618 5,631 
ING1AN .... 02 -ccscvesee Sone , 2,407 59, 367 
Montana..... pos speeceaen | 18, 305 19, 457 
New Mexico..........- »-.| 90,898 20, 738 
| 83,044 12,974 
8, 726 2, 466 
MGA <s0a9%s0nssbane seers! 278, 183 187,716 
| 





THE PEOPLE OF THE CENTRAL TERRI- 
4 TORIES. 

The whites, civilized Indians, and col- 
ored people of the Central Territories 
number about 400,090 souls. They are, 
as a rule, intelligent, progressive, boist- 
erous, and brave. Except in New Mex- 
ico the most of the inhabitants of these 
Territories not Indians are like the in- 
habitants of the States, with a fine dash 
of originality and adventure and a touch 
of roughness added. In New Mexico 
there are are many ‘‘Greasers,’’ as they 
are called, men of the Mexican race, of 
a mixture of Spanish and Indian blood. 
In all the other Territories are precisely 
the kind of men who went to California 
soon after the discovery of gold, and who 
founded a State which has added quite 
as much to the prosperity, the states- 
manship, and the literature of the na- 
tion as any other; whose educational 
institutions, popular and classical, are 
among the best; whose charitable asy- 
lums are noted throughout the world; 
whose daily journals are surpassed in 
enterprise and ability by those of only 
one or two cities of the Atlantic slope, 
if they are surpassed at all. The people 


of these Territories lose no time in es- 
They 
newspapers, and 


tablishing schools and academies. 
liberally sustain 


| cnurches may be found in all the cities 
| and towns, There are four or five daily 
| journals in Colorado, some of which will 
| compare not unfavorably with those of 
the national capital. On the average 
they contain more news by electric tele- 
graph than the famed journals of Lon- 
idon. Montana is not much behind Col- 
| orado in this respect, whilst Utah sus- 
tains two or three daily papers, Wyo- 
/ming two, and New Mexico the same 
| number. The *“ country papers ”? which 
ii have seen from these Territories are 
/well printed, spicy, saucy, and most 
'readable. Two or three of them have 
| the assistance of men who whilom were 
| connected with journals of Washington 
‘city. A great statesman in the post- 
'prandial mood once remarked that a 
}country with such a cataract as the 
Genessee Falls would never lose its liber- 
ties. Wemay be sure that the people 
who liberally sustain daily and weekly 
newspapers in the midst of them have 
capacity for self-government and pro- 
gress which insures the growth of great 
and powerful commonwealths. 
RAILWAYS. 

The Union Pacific railroad in its 
course up the ‘Platte river enters the 
northeastern corner of Colorado. It 


the southern line, and the northern por- 
tion of Utah. From Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, there is a branch to the city of 
Denver. From Denver there is a nar- 
row-gauge railway to Pueblo, more than 
a hundred miles south. The Kansas 
| Pacific road enters Colorado about the 
| middle of the eastern boundary, and by 
a northwesterly course reaches Denver. 
From Kit Carson on this road another 
is now being built southward into New 
Mexico. At this time it extends to 
Fort Lyon. 

There are several hundred miles of 
railway in ,Dakota. The Northern Pa- 
cific passes more than half way across 
the Territory, from Fargo, on the Min- 
nesota line, to Bismarck, on the Mis- 
souri river. Yankton, the capital, is 
connected by rail with Sioux City, in 





passes entirely through Wyoming near - 
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Iowa. It is intended to extend this 
road to the region of the Black Hills. 

The Kansas and Texas railroad passes 
entirely throagh the Indian Territory 
from North toSouth. The Atlantic and 
Pacific connects with this in the north- 
eastern part of the Territory. 

These are railroads now in operation 
in the Central Territories. The South- 
ern Pacilic, it is well-known, is now be- 
ing constructed. It will pass through 
the southern portions of New Mexico 
and Arizona. Liberal grants of land 
have also been bestowed upon the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific road, the proposed line of 
which passes through the northern parts 
of the Indian Territory, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. The wisdom of construct- 
ing this road for many years to come is 
disputed by not a few men wise in rail- 
way affairs. Some say, indeed, that the 
project will be abandoned. In that case, 
prospects of the speedy completion of 
the Southern Pacific would become im- 
mediately brighter. 

As intimately connected with this 
subject it may be said that the Central 
Territories are not largely supplied with 
navigable streams. The Missouririver, 
however, is navigable to Fort Benton in 
the mountains of northern Montana, 
Giving several hundred miles of naviga- 
tion to this Territory, it then passes en- 
tirely through Dakota almost exactly 
bisecting it into two immense triangles. 
The Yellowstone river, of the most 
grand and picturesque scenery in Amer- 
ica, could be made navigable for more 
than five hundred miles by the expendi- 
ture of a small sum of money, as shown 
by actual surveys of officers of the army. 
The Arkansas river is navigable a con- 
siderable distance in the Indian Terri- 
tory. The Colorado as high as Callville. 

POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 

It is‘a noteworthy fact that in the his- 
tory of American politics questions per- 
taining to the Territories have ever been 
of paramount importance. Such ques- 
tions have made and unmade statesmen; 
they have created powerful and victori- 
ous parties; they have sent other par- 





ties, long powerful and victorious, to 
the tomb of eternal rest. The famous 
ordinance of 1787 pertained to the north- 
western Territory. We have had few 
political struggles more ardent than the 
contest over the policy which should ob- 
tain in the government of the Territory 
acquired from Mexico. ‘This was the 
origin of the ‘‘ Free Soil party.” The 
bill for the organization of the Territo- 
ries of Kansas and Nebraska threw the 
whole nation into excitement, rent the 
Democratic party in twain, and prepared 
the way for the success of the Republi- 
cans in 1860. Indeed, if we examine our 
history carefully we shall find that all 
our great steps forward in the march of 
progress have been very largely impelled 
by questions in relation to the Territo- 
ries. 

As in the past, so in the present, ques- 
tions of the gravest importance center 
in the Territories. There are the In- 
dians, and there the Indian problem 
must finally be solved in one way or an- 
other. There are the Mormons, and 
there must be distinctly marked out the 
line which divides perfect religious free- 
dom from a system claiming to be re- 
ligious, whose gross and flaunting inde- 
cencies and monstrous crimes are the 
most appalling shame of modern civili- 
zation. He who thinks this task is an 
easy one has given very little serious at- 
tention to the subject. In the solution 
of these two great problems, the appli- 
cation of principles relating to morality, 
statesmanship, national honor, the cause 
of humanity itself, will be required. 
Upon their wise application the future 
well-being of our Republic assuredly de- 
pends. 

I simply glance at these questions, 
which form a necessary part of any com- 
prehensive Territorial policy, because 
they belong to the general subject of 
which I am treating, and demonstrate 
the continued paramount importance of 
issues growing out of the Territories. 
That matter pertaining to our Central 
Territories to which I would invite 
special attention is their 
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MINING INTERESTS. 

If one will take a ruler, two feet in 
length, and place the center at the south- 
west corner of California on the large 
map of the United States and Territo- 
ries recently published by the General 
Land Office, and then slide the ruler 
north by west to the British Possessions, 
he will have embraced in the Territory 
covered by the ruler the heart of the 
gold and silver producing region of the 
North American continent. It would 
seem to be certain, indeed, that in de- 
posits of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
and the most valuable salts, the region 
here described is the greatest in extent 
and the richest in the whole world. 
This is the opinion of all scientific men 
who have acquired a personal knowledge 
of the country. 

In its physical aspects the Territory 
of Arizona is a singular and most inter- 
esting country. It is of volcanic forma- 
tion. There are here vast piles of moun- 
tains covering wide extents of country, 
where, in ages long ago, great numbers 
of voleanos periodically belehed forth 
fire and smoke and lava from the undis- 
covered bowels of the earth. Therivers 
of the country are peculiar. In places 
even the largest of them become entirely 
lost, sinking into the ground to rise 
again no more. Others disappear, and 
having flowed a long distance by subter- 
ranean passage again come forth, in 
some cases enlarged in others ensmalled. 
The rocks of the mountains are richly 
surcharged with gold, silver, copper, and 
lead. Other portions abound in salts. 
On the Salt river there is actually a 
mountain of pure salt. 

The natural agricultural and pastoral 
resources of a large portion of Arizona 
are very great. The river valleys are 
extensive, the soil is generally very rich. 
Two crops are produced annually. The 
forests abound in pine, ive oak, and 
other valuable trees. Here, also, are 


found many of those trees which natu- 
rally distil the article known in com- 
merce as gum arabic, which by a simple 
mixture with water produces the best 





mucilage. There is also an herb pro- 
fusely growing wild in Arizona which is 
a natural soap. Soil and climate are ad- 
mirably adapted for the cultivation of 
grapes. Scattered allover the Territory 
are ruins of towers, houses, irrigating 
canals, incontestibly showing that there 
formerly existed here a race of people 
far superior to those who occupied the 
country when taken possession of by the 
United States. 

New Mexico may be correctly de- 
scribed, I think, asthe pastoral country, 
par excellence, of the American Republic. 
Portions «f it are of volcanic formation 
as in Arizona, and in the northern part 
silver has been found in large quantities. 
This Territory is now rapidly improving. 
Capitalists in California are investing 
large sums of money in New Mexico in 
the business of sheep raising and wool 
growing. The plains and valleys here 
produce grasses of peculiar richness, ca- 
pable of supporting countless flocks of 
sheep. Within the past two years there 
has been a notable improvement obsery- 
able among the people of New Mexico 
in enterprise. The Mexicans have be- 
come Americanized, and immigration 
has largely added to the progressive ele- 
ment. If this Territory be not now 
fully prepared to become a State it can 
not be long until it will be. 

The Mormons, by their admirable 
thorough system of irrigation, have 
made much of the ‘desert’ of Utah 
both beautiful and fertile. There are 
other portions of this Territory, now 
arid waste, which can be made beautiful 
and fertile by the same means. The 
mineral resources of this Territory are 
very great. Gold and silver are found 
in large quantities, while the coal meas- 
ures of the Territory are wonderfully 
rich and extensive. 

Every one will recollect the ‘* Pike’s 
Peak’ gold excitement of 1858-’59. It 
carried thither a great many persons, 
many of whom, unsuccessful in that im- 
mediate locality, sought other ‘‘dig- 
gings.”? The searches and migrations 
of these discovered the rich deposits of 
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gold and silver in what is now Colorado, 
Nevada, Idaho, and Montana, and the 
coal fieldsof Wyoming. Of the Terri- 
tories at this time organized Colorado 
is, perhaps, the most interesting and im- 
portant. Her English-speaking popula- 
tion, obedient both to the Constitution 
and laws of the Union, is doubtless 
much greater than that of any of tbe 
other Territories. The population of 
Utah is greater than that of Colorado, 
but a considerable portion of the people 
of Utah live in constant violation of a 
law of the United States prohibiting 
polygamy. In New Mexico not one per- 
son in five can speak the English lan- 
guage. Colorado has been rapidly im- 
proved during the past three years, mak- 
ing notable gains in population, whieh 
now certainly numbers more than one 
hundred thousand souls. <A large por- 
tion of the Territory is finely adapted to 
grazing. The grass is wonderfully lux- 
uriant, rich, and wholesome. By reason 
of the dryness of the climate this grass 
becomes hay without cutting, and cat- 
tle thrive on it during the winter 
months. The husbandman in most parts 
of the Territory must irrigate his lands, 
but this is easily done there, while there 
are considerable areas where it is not 
necessary. Colorado already produces 
a good deal of excellent wine, and will 
no doubt become famous in this respect. 

Of the other Territories Montana is 
the most populous, but Dakota is just 
now, perhaps, the most progressive. 
The richest mines of precious metals are 
in Montana, of the remaining Territo- 
ries, and then come those of Idaho. Re- 
cent discoveries of gold in the Black 
Hills seem to be established by the 
weight of evidence. These hills lie 
mostly in Dakota, but portions of them 
are within Montana and Wyoming. 
Over aconsiderable portion of the im- 
mense area occupied by the four north- 
ern Territories agriculture may be suc- 
cessfully pursued; other portions are 
specially adapted to grazing. 

But take the Central Territories of 
the Union as a whole, the paramount 

20R 


material interest of the most importance 
to the people thereof, to the country, 
and to the trade of the world is that of 
mining. Tothis agriculture, stock-rais- 
ing, and manufactures must forever re- 
main subsidiary, though each and all may 
and will flourish, giving livelihood and 
| fortune to great numbers of persons. Itis 
| one of the most pressing duties of states- 
| mansbip to foster and develop the min- 
| ing interests of the Central Territories. 
All, except the Indian country, are less 
or more rich in gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, quicksilver, and salts, while 
through a large central belt of moun- 
tainous region, throwing out spurs in 
all directions from the main trunk, un- 
doubtedly lie the greatest and richest 
deposits of the precious metals to be 
found anywhereon theearth. Here are 
sources of wealth far greater than that 
which California has added to the 
| world’s trade. What is required to fos- 
' ter and develop this immense wealth is 


A COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. 


The Hon. Richard C. McCormick, of 
Arizona, in a speech-in the House of 
Representatives so longago as February, 
1873, brought this subject intelligently 
before the public. In a single paragraph 
the importance of our mining interests 
have nowhere else been so clearly and 
forcibly stated. He said: 

‘** The mining industry of this country 
has been, during the last twenty-five 
years, one of the most: important ele- 
ments of national progress and prosper- 
ity. This is particularly true of the 
great development which has taken 
place in the States and Territories lying 
| Wholly or partly west of the Rocky 
Mountains. From the time when gold 
was discovered in California to the pres- 
jent day mining in the West has been 
| not only a direct source of commercial 
benefit to the country but indirectly a 
factor in all progress. It has settled 
new Territories, stimulated the con- 
struction of great public works, extended 
agriculture and manufactures; in short, 
built up an empire on the other side of 
this continent, the wealth and capacities 
of which have as yet scarcely been real- 
ized by the most enthusiastic observers. 
Meanwhile, I need hardly add, the 











mines of iron, copper, and lead in the 
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Atlantic States, supported by the abun- 
dant product of the coal mines, have 
mightily strengthened the industry and 
political power of the nation.”’ 

In the development of the mining in- 
terests of the central Territories two 
great difficulties have stood in the way: 
First, the attacks of hostile Indians; 
and, secondly, the nature of the coun- 
try, making it necessary that large 
amounts of capital be furnished in order 
to procure the metals in paying quanti- 
ties. This last difficulty can never be 
surmounted except by the removal of 
the first. Men will not invest large 
means where there is a strong probability 
of asavage maraud. Here, then, is the 
Indian confronting and to great extent 
paralyzing one of our greatest indus- 
tries, and that one which, in the present 
situation of affairs, may justly be re- 
garded as the most important of all. 

For it will not be denied. that the 
question of our finances is of paramount 
interest and importance to the whole 
people. Sooner or later we must come 
to specie payments. The sooner the 
better, provided always they can be 
maintained. Upon this the permanent 
prosperity of the country largely de 
pends; upon this finally depends the 
payment of the national debt and our 
very existence as an honorable nation. 
The great objection to any scheme yet 
proposed for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments is a want of comprehensiveness. 
We not only want a sound currency, but 
asound situation of affairs generally. 
We annually pay vast sums of money to 
foreigners which ought to remain at 
home, and would, but for abuses and 
extravagances which have sprung up in 
the transportation of our staple produc- 
tions of tne interior and South to foreign 
markets. To cure the great evil here 
referred to two things are necessary, 
namely: Economical reforms in inland 
transportation, and the rehabilitation of 
American shipping on the high seas. By 
these means we directly save to the 
country about one hundred millions an- 
nually now paid to foreign steamship 





companies. We directly save as much 
more to the producers through the en- 
hanced price of their products. By this 
reform in inland and oceanic transpor- 
tation—and both are indispensable—we 
shall be able to pay for all our imports 
and have a considerable balance in our 
favor every year. The only cause that 
would then be left for a drain of gold 
out of the country would be found in the 
fact, shown by all experience, that an 
inferior currency expels a superior one. 
But let it once be known that we are 
certainly on the road to resumption, 
that sure means are being provided 
therefor, and the currency passes from 
the inferior toward the superior grade. 

Now, to this reform of inland and 
oceanic transportation add new sufficient 
resources for the enJarged development 
of our mineral industries in the central 
Territories, and you supply the means 
of resumption; and this without notice- 
able contraction of the currency. How 
is this to be done? In the first place 
the Indians must be attended to. Un- 
less their incursions upon mining prop- 
erties be prevented no great results can 
be brought about. Assure capitalists 
that this will be done—and only a small 
addition to the army would be necessary 
—so rich are the gold and silver fields of 
our central Territories that they would 
speedily invest the required means, This 
well done, it is believed by all men of 
science who have examined the subject, 
the result would be an annual increase 
of at least one hundred millions in 
America’s product of the precious 
metals. And this, I respectfully sub- 
mit, with the drain of gold from us 
stopped by the means above described, 
would be sufficient to keep even our 
present amount of currency at par, and 
make it, what can not new justly be 
claimed for it, the best paper money in 
the world—‘tas good as gold’? except 
against fire. 

In addition to the sure protection of 
our great mining industries against In- 
dian attack, the Government might well 
give greater attention to this matter 
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than it has done. I do not advocate the | will perceive that the central Territories 
establishment of a bureau of mines and of the United States not only have a pe- 
mining for the reason that I think we |culiar interest in themselves, but are 
have enough governmental bureausnow, ‘peculiarly interesting to the whole 
with some to spare. But that the Gov- | American people. There must be solved 
ernment, by a commission or by some| some of the most difficult problems of 


simple means, might well procure and | 


publish correct and full information | 
upon the subject, but few will deny. | 
This much at least must be regarded as | 
the plain duty of the Government. Nor | 
will the candid deny that the existence 
of such great quantities of the precious 
metals in our central Territories forms 
a solid, indeed, unanswerable argument | 
in behalf of the speedy completion of | 
the Southern and the Northern Pacific 
railways. ’ 

Those of your readers who have kindly 
followed me through the foregoing pages 





statesmanship and of social science. 
There most likely will be found the 
means of solving our most difficult pro- 
blem in political economy—that of our 
finances. Thence must to great extent 
come the means for the payment of our 
public debts, both national and muni- 
cipal. In a word, the fact exists now 
just as it always has been in the history 
of the United States, that the nation must 
move to new greatness, new power, and 
grander usefulness by granting justice 
and political and industrial rights to the 
Territories. L. D. INGERSOLL. 





POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


MISSOURI REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


The Republican State Convention met 
at St. Louis, September 238, and organ- 
ized by electing Judge Isaac C. Parker 
president. Some time was spent in dis- 
posing of double delegations from the 
sixth and eighth wards of St. Louis, 
occasioned by bolts in the primary meet- 
ings, but both sets of delegates were 
finally admitted, each delegate being 
given half a vote. A new Central State 
Committee was then elected, and the 
convention adjourned until evening. 
On reassembling the following platform 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the Republicans of 
Missouri, reiterate our abiding faith 
and confidence in the principles of the 
Republican party as expressed in 1ts na- 
tional platform of 1872, and we further 
declare that these principles have re- 
ceived their best exposition in the great 
and cardinal measures of President 
Grant’s administration, which we heart- 
ily indorse. 

Resolved, That we regard all political 
organizations founded upon race or na- 
tionality as repugnant to good govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That we denounce the recent 





attempt of the Democratic Legislature 


to change the investment of the State 
school fund into a consolidated State 
bond, the interest on which would have 
been payable at the sole pleasure of the 
Legislature as an attack upon our publie 
school system, imperiling the advantages 
given to the children of the State by Re- 
publican legislation. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the long 
continued misrule and incompetency of 
the administration of our opponents in 
this State, leading to insecurity of person 
and property, the prevention of immigra- 
tion, the utter prostration of business, 
the most ruinous depreciation of all spe- 
cies of property have at last exhausted 
the patience of many good men among 
the opposition and driven them to the 
nomination of a ticket pledged to reform 
in every department of the State gov- 
ernment; and inasmnch as we have in 
our own ranks none who seek for them- 
selves the empty honors of office outside 
of the opportunities it gives to advance 
the peace and prosperity of our people; 
and inasmuch as we feel willing to ac- 
cept reform from any and all persons who 
can give it, therefore we deem it the 
part no less of prudence than of patriot- 
ism to adjourn this convention without 
nominating Republican candidates. 

Resolved, That while we deem it pro- 
per, under existing circumstances, to 
refrain from distinctive party nomina- 
tions for State officers, we are yet Re- 
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publicans, and we earnestly commend to 
our friends in every part of the State to 
keep up their party allegiance and party 
organization, to cherish with devotion 
the patriotism of the past, and to neglect 
no opportunity for advancing here and 
elsewhere that subjection to good gov- 
ernment, that love of law and order 
which give freedom, security, and 
equality of rights to every citizen of the 
Republic. 

The convention was harmonious and 
united, and its proceedings and decision 
not to nominate State officers is very 
generally approved by Republicans 
throughout the State. 


MINNESOTA DEMOCRATIC-LIBERAL CON- 
VENTION. 

The Democratic-Liberal State Con- 
vention met in St. Paul, September 23, 
for the nomination of a Chief Justice 
and Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. The following is the platform 


adopted: 

First. Believing the present disas- 
trous condition of the Southern States 
to be largely due to the corrupt rule of 
carpet-bag politicians, who have plun- 
dered and impoverished the people, in- 
tensified the prejudices of race and 
driven communities to the verge of civil 
war; knowing that this state of affairs 
has been developing during the adminis- 
tration of President Grant and has been 
fostered by the course of the Republican 
party, and despairing of relief except 
through a radical change of policy, we 
demand the maintenance of a just and 
impartial policy toward the people of 
the South, whereby both races will be 
protected in all their rights, the expul- 
sion of the thieves and the perfect equal- 
ity before the law for all persons with- 
out regard to race, color, or political 
opinion. : 

Second. A return to gold and silver 
as the basis of the currency of the coun- 
try and aresumption of specie payments 
9 soon as the public interests will al- 
ow. 

Third. A tariff for revenue only con- 
sistent with an honest administration, 
none for protection and no government 
partnership with protected monopolies. 

Fourth. Home rule to limit and local- 
ize most zealously the few powers en- 
trusted to public servants, municipal, 
State, and federal; no centralization. 

Fifth. Equal and exact justice to all 
men; no partial legislation, no partial 
taxation. 


Sixth. A free press; no gag laws, 

Seventh. Free men; uniform excise 
laws; no sumptuary laws. 

Eighth. Official accountability en- 
forced by better civil and criminal reme- 
dies; no private use of public funds by 
public officers. 

Ninth. Corporations chartered by the 
State always supervisable in the interest 
of the people. 

Tenth. The party in power is respon- 
sible for the administration of the gov- 
ernment while in power. 

NEW YORK STATE REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTION. 

The New York State Convention was 
held at Utica, New York, on the 28d of 
September. The convention was largely 
attended, and the proceedings were har- 
monious and enthusiastic. The plat- 
form with a brief report of and lib- 
eral quotations from Senator Conkling’s 
speech will be found on page 284 of THE 
Reprvusuiic. The old State ticket was 
renominated, 

NEW YORK TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

The State Temperance Convention 
was held at Utica, on the 23d of Septem- 
ber. The following resolutions were 


adopted: 

“We remain unqualifiedly opposed to 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and 
will use our best endeavors to secure a 
law for the prohibition of the same 

‘“*We reaflirm the platform of independ- 
ent political action when acts and nomi- 
| nations of political parties are such as 

to render them unworthy of the support 
of temperance men. 

** Resolved, That a committee of five 
| be appointed, with power to confer with 
| other committees appointed for like pur- 

poses, and arrange a plan of political ac- 
tion for the fall campaign which will 
| unite the temperance men of the State 
in its support.” 

A committee was appointed under this 
resolution. 

It was decided to invite "the several 
representative committees in sympathy 
with the movement to meet with them 
in Albany, October 1. 

NEVADA REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

In the Nevada Republican State Con- 
vention, at Winnemucca, September 24, 
Dr. J. C. Hazlett was nominated for 
Governor; Bowman, Lieutenant Gover- 
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nor; William Woodburn, for Congress; 
Judge Beatly, Supreme Judge, long term; 
Warden Earl, Supreme Judge short 
term; Charles F. Bycknell, Clerk of the 
Supreme Court; J. D. Menon, Secretary 
of State, and J. Hogle, State Treasurer. 

The platform adopted by the conven- 
tion reaffirms the principles of the Re- 
publican party, indorses the last Con- 
gress, declares that outrages in the South 
were perpetrated by men determined to 
establish their white man’s government, 
condemns that movement in strong 
terms, disapproves of the re-election of 
President for a third term, favors a 
revision of our treaty with China in 
order to restrict immigration of Chinese, 
opposes subsidies or grants of lands to 
railroads or other corporations, asks 
Congress to pass laws regulating fares 
and freights on railroads, and favors a 
return to specie payments. 

NEVADA DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

The Democratic State Convention was 
held at Carson, on the 28th of September. 
L. R. Bradley was renominated for Gov- 
ernor. They adopted a platform oppos- 
ing massed capital, subsidies, and a 
third term; condemning the back salary 





them in nomination against the third 

Presidential term, and the centralization 

of power at the seat of the Federal Gov- 

ernment. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
-TION. 

The Republican State Convention met 
at Worcester, on the 7th of October. 
Henry L. Dawes was chosen permanent 
chairman, and addressed the convention 
at length. Talbot was nominated for 
Governor. A ballot committee was ap- 
pointed. There was no presentation of 
candidates, and the chair called upon 
the delegates to come forward by coun- 
ties and deposit their votes for Gover- 
nor. Whole number of votes cast 1,042, 
of which Mr. Talbot has 755, Mr. Loring, 
198, Charles Devens, Jr.. 51, John E. 
Sanford, of Taunton, 20, B. F. Butler, 
16, E. R. Hoar and Mr. Dawes 1 each. 

Horatio G. Knight was nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor, Oliver Warren for 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, Charles 
R. Train for Attorney General, Charles 
Endicott for Auditor, Charles Adams, 
Jr., for Treasurer. A State committee 
was appointed. A platform of princi- 
ples was then adopted, and the conven- 


grab; opposing Chinese immigration; | adjourned sine die. 


favoring laws for the regulation of fares 
and freights on railroads; indorsing the 
eight-hour law; arraigning the Adminis- 


tration for the abuse of power, and con- | 


demning the ‘acts of violence recently 
perpetrated in the South. 


NEW YORK LIBERAL REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTION. 


The adjourned Liberal Convention | 


met at Albany, New York, on the 28th | 
'lurking places full armed to hunt and 


| murder loyal citizens whom it hates. 


of September. They adopted a resolu- 
tion deeming it advisable not to nomi- 
nate a State ticket, and recommending 


the Liberal Republicans and other inde- | 
pendent electors of the State to support | 


for office men only of approved honesty 
and who most fitly represent the pvrinci- 
ples enunciated at the organization of 
the party at Cincinnati, and subse- 
quently reaffirmed at State conventions, 


and who also stand committed by the} 














SPEECH OF MR. DAWES. 

After devoting considerable time to 
State topics, Mr. Dawes proceeded to 
national questions. He said: 

“The spirit of rebellion, always sleep- 
ing so long as Republican rule seems se- 
cure; but instinctively walking into in- 
carnate ferocity at the faintest promise 
of the return of the Democratic party to 
power, has been deluded by the spring 
elections, and bas come out from its 


‘“ At such a time Massachusetts can 


not afford to break her front and give a 
single vote to that party with which, by 
some 


strange instinct, the White 
eagues and Kuklux ally themselves 


and refuse to be shaken off. There is 
not a DVemocrat in Massachusetts, I 
know, whose soul does not revolt at the 
atrocities daily committed on defense- 


ess Southern citizens,and who would not 


|shun their perpetrators as he would a 
leper; and yet the inevitable tendency o 


action of the convention which placed | things is stronger than good resolutions , 
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Political allies must be political friends, 
until the humblest American citizen in 
the meanest hovel, though his face be as 
black as the heart of his persecutor, shal) 
be armed with all legal weapons to de- 
fend himself in the enjoyment of every 
civil right to which the Constitution en- 
titles him. 

* There is no room in the Massachu- 
setts delegation in Congress for a single 
representative of that party whose votes 
are uniformly withheld from such legis- 
lation. Massachusetts has a sacred 
legacy in the civil rights bil!, which she 
can not barter away nor entrust to any 
unfriendly keeping. The recent out- 
rages upon the homes and lives of col- 
ored citizens at the South are shocking 
the heart of the nation, and the attempts 
to overthrow the constituted authority 
in the Southern States are filling it with 
serious forebodiugs; but these violent 
demonstrations are premature, and will 
defeat their own ends. 

“They have taught the people before it 
was too late to withhold their confidence 
from mere professions, and devoutly 
thank God that Grant and not Buchanan 
wields the power of Government. No 
more than in civil rights can Massachu- 
setts Republicans abate their zeal in the 
maintenance of the public faith, endan- 
gered by false theories of finance, and 
open assaults against which the Execu- 
tive whom they support has interposed as 
a shield the just exercise of his constitu- 
tional prerogative. They willstand by the 
Government of their choice in this con- 
treversy so long as there shall exist any 
opposition to the restoration of gold and 
silver as the only true basis of currency.”’ 

Mr. Dickinson, from the Committee 
on Resolutions, reported as follows: 


“The Republicans of Massachusetts, 
proud cf the record of their party, re- 
affirm their devotion to the great prin- 
ciples of justice upon which it was 
founded, and they pledge their best and 
constant endeavors to the maintenance 
sa those principles in future; be it there- 

ore 

**Resolved, That asound currency is 
indispensable to national prosperity, 
and that to that end the nation must 
make its promises to pay equal to gold, 
which is the recognized standard value 
in the whole civilized world; that it is 
the duty of Congress to adopt such meas- 
u:es as should safely and speedily lead 
to the equalization of values, and that 
no inflation of the curreney by adding 
to the Government issues should be 
permitted, 


**tiesolved, That Massachusetts has 





seen with abhorrence the attempt, 
through banded leagues to deprive 
whole classes of our population of their 
constitutional prerogative; and as the 
amplest protection of the individual in 
his civil rights and privileges is the 
first duty of the National Government, 
therefore as Republican, we affirm our 
unshaken faith in the equality of all 
citizens before the law, our gratitude 
to the President of the United States 
for his prompt interference against the 
effort of the usurpation over a recog- 
nized State government, and for his 
determined opposition toward all move- 
ments and combinations seeking to 
abridge the limit or restrain the rights 
of any portion of the American people. 

** Resolved, That the Republican party 
of Massachusetts demands and wiil re- 
quire of all persons holding’ oflices, 
whether National, State, or municipal, 
an administration of government which 
shall conform to the highest standard 
of honesty, integrity, and economy, to 
the end that the public indebtedness 
may be honorably and speedily paid, 
and the burden of taxation lightened. 

** Resolved, That the record of the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts is a 
sufficient guarantee of a continued sym- 
pathy with the legislation which will 
promote the best interests of labor and 
tend to the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of all persons engaged in industrial 
pursuits, 

vesolved, That in the nomination of 
the Hon. Thomas Talbot as Chief Magis- 
trate of this Commonwealth, this con- 
vention expresses its appreciation of his 
distinguished public services, and rely- 
ing upon his administrative experience, 
and his personal purity and sterling in- 
tegrity, we feel confident of his tri- 
umphant election by our local and law- 
abiding citizens, and we heartily com- 
mend him and the other nominees of 
this convention to the suffrage of our 
fellow-citizens, 

The resolutions were adopted, without 

a dissentient voice. 
SE 2 a ae), 

THE President intimates a determin- 
ation to do his duty—nothing more and 
nothing less; and while all good citizens 
will deplore the necessity for the dispatch 
of troops into the South and the revival 
of prosecutions under the enforcement 
act, they will applaud the President’s 
conduct in promptly meeting a danger 
which is admittedly beyond the control 
of the feeble governments of South Car- 
olina, Alabama, and Louisiana.—The 
St. Louis Republican, Democratic. 
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THE EXECUTIVE. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE RULES 
The following order has been promul- 
gated: 


EPARTMENT NEWS. 


STATE DEPARTMENT. 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE ALABAMA 
CLAIMS—CIRCULAR TO CLAIMANTS. 


The State Department informs corre- 


EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 4.—It ap-|Spondents by circular that copies of 


pears to me, from their trial at Washing- 


papers on file in that Department relat- 


ton and at the city of New York, that the | ing to the “Alabama claims” can be 


further extension of the civil service | 
rules will promote the efficiency of the | 
public service. It is ordered that such 
rules be and they are hereby extended to 
the several Federal offices at the city and 
in the customs district of Boston, and | 
that the proper measures be taken for | 
carrying this order into effect. 

U.S. GRANT. 


Dated August 31, 1874. 


THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY AWARD— 
COMMISSIONER APPOINTED. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
, September 23, 1874. 

By virtue of the authority vested in| 
me by the first section of the act entitled | 
“An act to ascertain the possessary | 
rights of the Hudson Bay Company and | 
other British subjects within the limits | 
which were the subject of the award of | 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, 
under the Treaty of Washington of May | 
8, 1871, and for other purposes,’ approved | 
June 20, 1874, 1 hereby appoint Hazard | 
Stevens. of Olympia, Washington Terri- | 
tory, to perform the duty required of the 
co umissioner provided in said act. 

U.S. GRANT. 
APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 

The President made the following ap- 
pointments October 2: 

Wilhelm Finkler, of Wisconsin, con- 
sul at Ghent; John M. Thatcher, of Vir- | 
ginia, Commissioner of Patents, vice M. | 
D. Leggett, resigned, to take effect No- | 








furnished only to claimants ‘or their at- 
torneys. To obtain such copies a request 
from the claimant or his attorney must 
be filed in the Department. When the 
request is made by the claimant his sig- 
nature must be verified before a notary 
public, and the letter must be accompa- 
nied by his affidavit showing that he is 
the only holder of the claim and that he 
has not assigned, transferred, or hypoth- 
ecated the whole or any part thereof. In 
case the application is made by the at- 
torney, he must file a power of attorney 
from the claimant, together with the affi- 
davit of the latter as above provided; and 
the signature of the attorney, as well as 
that of the claimant, must be verified 
before a notary public. 

In reply to ether inquiries the Depart- 
ment refers correspondents for informa- 
tion concerning the presentation or con- 
duct of claims before the court of commis- 
sioners to Mr. John Davis, clerk of that 
court. The clerk has sent to claimants 
blank forms of petition, and also a cir- 
cular that, in accordance with law 
and the rules of this court, every claim 
for damage caused by the Alabama, 
Florida, and their tenders, and the She- 
nandoah, after her departure from Mel- 





vember 1; Ellis Spear, of Maine, Assist-| bourne, must be filed within six months 
ant Commissioner of Patents, vice | from the 22d day of July, 1874. They 
Thatcher,appointed Commissioner; Mar- | Will be entered on the docket in the order 
cus S. Hopkins, of Virginia, Examiner- | Of time in which they are received; but 
in-Chief of the Patent Ofiice, vice Ellis | # ¢laim to be so entered must be stated 
Spear, appointed Assistant Commis- in a petition and verified by the affidavit 
sioner. | of the claimant. 
These promotions are all made in di-| THE AWARD TO BRITISH CLAIMANTS. 

rect accordance with the spirit of the; The award to British claimants, made. 


civil service regulations, though they by the mixed commission appointed 
do not come directly under its provi-| under the twelfth article of the Treaty 
lof Washington, and dated September 25, 


sions. 
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1873, was, by the terms of the treaty, to 
be paid within one year of date. At 12 
o’clock September 21, Mr. Watson, the 
British chargé @’affaires, and Mr. Howard, 
the agent appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment, called at the State Department 
by appointment, and were paid the sum 
of $19,029,819 in gold, less the amount 
of two and a half per cent. for expenses. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


VIOLATIONS OF, THE NATIONAL BANK 
ACT. 


The Comptroller of Currency having |: 


ascertained that certain national banks 
were in the habit of {drawing drafts on 
their correspondents in New York at 
sixty and ninety days”date, acceptance 
waived, has advised these institutions 
that such issues are in {violation of the 
national bank act, and will subject the 
bank to a forfeiture of its charter. 
The Comptroller will begin proceedings, 
if necessary, to prevent such practices. 
Other national banks are in the habit 
of furnishing depositors with checks 
drawn one day after date, instead of on 
demand, to evade the law requiring a 
two-cent stamp. 
INTERNAL REVENUE STAMBS. 

The contract for printing internal 
revenue stamps for the balance of the 
present fiscal year has been awarded to 
the National, Continental, and Ameri- 
can Bank Note Companies of New York. 
About $250,000 worth of stamps will be 
required for the balance of the year, 
the amount of stamps required aggre- 
gating about $100,000.000. 

INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
feels confident from every indication | 
that unless some violent interruption | 
or extraordinary depression should oc- | 
cur this year’s receipts will certainly be | 
in close proximity to $105,000,000. 





WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL PROJECT. | 
General Humphreys, Chief of Engi- | 
neers, has ordered Major McFarland to 


Washington, for the purpose of complet- | 


ing the report in the late investigation 
made of the inter-oceanic canal routes 
surveyed by Captains Selfridge and Lull. 
The object is to have the report ready to 
submit to the Board of Commissioners 
appointed to decide upon the most prac- 
tical route. The first meeting of this 
Board will be held in November, and 
they will endeavor to make their de- 
cision and report to the President in 
time to have it transmitted to Congress 
at the beginning of the ‘session in De- 
cember. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
REMISSION OF FINES, ETC. 

The Attorney General has decided 
that under section 52, 93 of the revised 
statutes, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has power to remit fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures arising under any revenue 
law when the amount does not exceed 
$1,000, and when there has been nosum- 
mons, inquiry, and statement by a judge; 
and also to remit fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures arising under laws relating 
to the negotiating, recording, enrolling, 
or licensing of vessels when the amount 
does not exceed $50. 

INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL TO THE UNITED STATES 
MARSHALS. 

The Attorney General has sent the 
following circular to United States mar- 
shals in the Southern States in whose 
districts armed bodies of men have com- 
mitted or are threatening to commit 
acts of violence and bloodshed: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, September 30, 1874. 

Srr: I would suggest that at those 
points where United States troops are 
or may be stationed in your district 
some prudent and fearless person in 
whose judgment you have confidence 
and whom the people respect may be ap- 
pointed as deputy marshal to act at once 
in the arrest of parties committing out- 
rages in the vicinity, so that it may not 





be necessary in such cases to send for - 


you before the troops can be used for the 
purpose of arresting those who are guilty 
of violating the laws of the United 
States. This, of course, will not be ne- 
cessary where you are easily accessible; 
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but where the troops are placed at re- 
mote points, before the necessary com- 
munication as to the crime committed 
can be made, the offenders, as a general 
rule, have an opportunity to escape. 
You will give the deputies thenecessary 
instructions as to procuring warrants, 
and I need not repeat that it is impor- 
tant that you should delegate this power 
to none but careful and responsible per- 
sons. 
Very respectfully, 
Gro. H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney General. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
PENSION OFFICE. 

The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions will show that the 
maximum as to numbers on the rolls 
has been reached and passed. The di- 
minution of the year will be quite 
marked. At the same time the sum 
paid for pensions will be largely in- 
creased, owing to the advance of nearly 
all rates by the last Congress. The de- 
crease in the number of pensioners is 
owing chiefly to minor children reaching 
the age of sixteen. Marriages among 
widows are growing rapidly less each 
year. The addition to the various rates 
made at the last session have increased 
the disbursements to a greater extent 
than was expected. The addition tothe 
pension appropriation for next year, in 
spite of the large reduction in numbers, 
will be over $1,000,000. This year no 
defalcations have taken place among 
pension agents. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The report of the Commissioner of 
Education is in the hands of the Con- 
gressional Printer and will be issued in 
a few days. It will be a volume of about 
1,050 pages—about sixty pages less than 
last year. Congress, at its last session, 
provided for the issue of but 5,000 copies 
of the report, 2,500 of which will be dis- 
tributed by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation gratis to educational institutions 
and to persons especially interested in 
the work of education, and 2,500 will be 
printed for sale by the Congressional 
Printer at 10 per cent. more than the 





cost of printing and binding. This will 
make the cost per volume about one dol- 
lar. Last year Congress ordered 20,000 
copies of the report for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

PATENT OFFICE. 

General M. D. Leggett, Commissioner 
of Patents, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect the ist of November next. 
He resigns to enter the practice of pat- 
ent law at Cleveland, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington. 

General Ellis Spear has been assigned 
to duty for the remainder of the present 
month as Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The President has appointed Hon. 
Charles G. Hammond, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. Mr. Hammond has ac- 
cepted the appointment. He is, we 
learn, a gentleman of high standing and 
integrity, and eminently fitted for the 
position. , 

THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
PAY OF LETTER CARRIERS. 

The Postmaster General has issued a 
circular to the postmasters of all free- 
delivery offices, stating, first, that the 
present division of such offices into 
classes is on the basis of population; sec- 
ond, that the carriers at offices of the 
first class shall be appointed, at not to 
exceed $7060 a year, on the recommenda- 
tion of the local postmasters, and their 
pay increased $100 at the expiration of 
each year’s service, on the recommenda- 
tion of the postmaster, till they reach 
$900 a year, at which point advances of 
this class shall cease; third, that the 
carriers at offices of the second-class 
shall be appointed at not to exceed $600 
a year, and their pay increased $100 
yearly until it reaches $800, when ad- 
vances shall cease; fourth, that the pay 
of the $600, $700, and $800 carriers who 
have been in service one year shall be 
increased $100 each from October 1, 1874, 
excepting those carriers at the second- 
class offices who have reached the maxi- 
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mum, $800, as fixed above; fifth, it is 
stated for the information of postmas- 
ters and letter-carriers that the appro- 
priation asked for, viz: $2,000,000, was 
cut down $100,000, and hence the De- 
partment is unable to increase the pay 
of carriers from July 1, 1874, in accord- 
ance with previous usage. 

THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL CONVEN- 
TION—A UNIFORM RATE OF POSTAGE 
AGREED UPON. 

Mr. Blackfan, Superintendent of For- 
eign Mails and United States Commis- 
sioner to the International Postal Con- 
vention at Berne; has been in constant 
cable communication with the Postmas- 
ter General. He has reported the great- 
est unanimity among the representatives 
of the various civilized nations. France 
has manifested opposition from the be- 
ginning, carrying out her traditional 
policy of exclusion in all which attaches 
to the opening of unobstructed intercom- 
munication with foreign nations in 
mails, trade, and travel. Mr. Blackfan 
cables that all the nations except France 
had signed a convention agreeing upon 
a uniform six-cent rate of postage per 
half ounce for letters, prepayment com- 
pulsory, and each nation to collect and 
keep the postage on the letters it sends. 
The Postmaster General has directed 
the United States Commissioner to sign 
the convention. 

RULES RELATING TO THE REMAILING 

OF NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 

The rules relative to the remailing of 
newspapers are as follows: When a 
subscriber to a newspaper changes his 
residence and desires ‘his paper for- 
warded to his new office transient rates 
of postage—one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof—must be charged on 
each copy as received; it, therefore, can 
not be forwarded unless the party ad- 
dressed supply the forwarding postmas- 
ter with stamps therefor until he can 
notify the publisher to change the ad- 
dress to the new office. If a party re- 
ceives a paper fiom the office of publica- 
tion and remails it he must pay postage 
on it at the rate of one cent for each 











two ounces or fraction thereof. A re- 
quest to return upon the wrapper of a 
newspaper or other matter mailed at less 
than letter rates of postage is not to be 
regarded by postmasters except they are 
furnished with the postage at transient 
rates for such purpose. 

THE PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

The Postmaster General will adopt 
the recommendations of the report made 
by the Third Assistant, Barbour, and 
A. D. Hazen, Chief of the Stamp Divi- 
sion, with regard to carrying out the 
law which goes into effect on the 1st of 
January, requiring prepayment of post- 
age on newspapers and _ periodicals 
mailed from a known office of publica- 
tion, addressed to regular subscribers 
and news agents. They believe the best 
plan is to affix stamps to a ‘*‘ memoran- 
dum of mailing,” the stamps to be 
canceled by perforation, and that 
they range in value from two cents to 
$60. 

CONTRACT FOR STAMPED ENVELOPES 
AWARDED. 

The Postmaster General has awarded 
the contract for supplying stamped en- 
velopes and newspaper wrappers for 
four years from October 1, 1874, to the 
Plympton Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford, Connecticut; W. R. Ladd, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, and Gill & 
Hayes, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the two lowest bidders, having with- 
drawn their bids by telegraph yesterday 
morning. 

POSTMASTERS OF THE FOURTH-CLASS 
MAY HOLD A STATE OFFICE. 

From the following rulings of the Post 
Office Department it appears that a per- 
son holding an office under the United 
States Government is not prohibited by 
the postal laws from serving as an as- 
sistant postmaster. There is nothing 
in the postal laws to prohibit a postmas- 
ter at an office of the fourth-class from 
holding any office, either State, county, 
or municipal. They are not salaried 
officers. 
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PROPOSALS FOR MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Proposals will soon be asked for mail 
lettings over routes in the West and 
Southeast—seventeen States altogether; 
bids to be received until next February, 
the same to go into effect July 1, 1875. 





GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The six volumes or parts of the Con- 
gressional Record for last session have 
been printed, and good'progress has been 





made with the tbinding. The volumes 
contain one" thousand pages each, and 
the index, which is now in course of 
preparation, will make;a seventh volume 
of nearly equal size. 





THE SUPREME COURT. 

The United States Supreme Court met 
on Monday, October 12. The docket is 
now two years behind, and the business 
for the coming term will be necessarily 
great. 





CARPET-BAG AND DEMOCRATIC TAXATION COMPARED. 


The annexed extract from the address 
of the Republican Convention held in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, September 15th 
and 16th, coutrasts in an instructive 
manner the taxation under a so-called 
“carpet-bag’’ and that under a Demo- 
cratic administration: 

Having briefly alluded to the reasons 
which have influenced us to not embar- 
rass the cases now before Congress by 
participating in the election, and having 
described the class of men and the ani- 
mus of those who occupy prominent 
places in the present rebellion, we are 
impelled not only by a sense of duty, but 
in justice to the Republican party, to 
refute some charges made against it by 
our opponents. It is charged that the 
Republican party is the author of high 
taxes in this State, and that its admin- 
istration is marked with more lavish and 
reckless expenditure of the public money 
than that of any which preceded it or 
followed it.. To the end that the people 
may see how litile truth there is in this 
charge we have taken the trouble to as- 
certain the amount of taxes levied dur- 
ing the two years preceding the advent 
of the Republican party to power. The 
tax for general revenue purposes for the 
years 1866 and 1867 was as follows: 








MBB esd uedk iccacees te hatatacoeerbasts $500,791 66 
MO civeexccctbaceee.Golieeiecewats seeces 278,089 80 
RU cians shai 778,881 46 
BBO Beer ti on) el tide sobs made $341,979 37 
BGO eerste ck stares Re eee . 849,649 96 
A LC 5 | ee 691,629 33 


From the above statement, it will be 
seen that during the first two years the 
Republican party were in charge of the 





State government it levied $87,252 13 
less tax for general revenue purposes 
than the Democratic administration did 
that preceded it. When itis taken into 
consideration that, under the two years 
of Republican rule alluded to, a deaf- 
mute institution and a blindasylum were 
built, and the expense of supporting and 
maintaining the same paid out of the 
general revenue fund, and that $160,000 
of the same fund was used to subdue a 
Kuklux rebellion, it may well be doubted 
whether our opponents make anything 
by the comparison. 

During the administration of Gover- 
nor Clayton, State scrip never went 
below eighty cents and at times was par. 

Under the administration of Elisha 
Baxter, the man who has won the ad- 
miration of the ‘‘White League” for the 
efficient manner in which he has con- 
ducted the finances of the State and the 
State government, State scrip never rose 
higher than sixty cents, and has fallen 
as low as twenty-five cents, where it 
stands to-day. These facts are only 
mentioned in passing, that the public 
may judge for themselves which of the 
two administrations had the confidence 
of the people. 

Having compared two years of Repub- 
lican rule with two years of Democratic 
rule, and finding the balance in our fa- 
vor, let us make a comparison with that 
of Elisha Baxter. We havealready seen 
that the general revenue tax for the 
years 1868 9 amounted in the aggregate 
to $691,629 38. Under the ‘‘ economical 
administration’? of Elisha Baxter, the 








general revenue tax for the years 1873-4 

is as follows: 

te uh tetdetaalabinas sat $1,024 987 93 

WUE sessdccssjesssessssrencess sosssnses 717,491 55 
Dike caeais: does 1,742,479 48 
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By deducting $691,629 83, levied for 
general revenue purposes under the first 
two years of Governor Clayton’s admin- 
istration, from $1,742,479 48, the amount 
levied for the same purpose under the 
administration of Elsha Baxter, we find 
that one million, fifty thousand, eight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and fifteen cents 
move tax was levied for general revenue 
purposes on ‘‘an oppressed and carpet- 
bag ridden people,’ without a murmur, 
by Elisha Baxter, than was in the same 
length of time under Republican rule. 

But our opponents may say this is not 
a fair test; that the amount of taxes le- 
vied in any one year, or series of years, 
does not show the actual expense of the 
government. Thisistrue. Elisha Bax- 
ter has been in office not quite twenty- 
one months, and during the first eighteen 
mouths of that time warrants have been 
drawn, payable from the general revenue 
fund to the amount of $2,211,400 21. 

During a period of twenty-seven 
months, under the administration of 
Governor Clayton, which is character- 
ized by your opponents as being ‘‘the 
sum of all corruption and villainies,”’ 
warrants were drawn on the general rev- 
enue fund for the sum of $1,422.360 71. 

This amount deducted from the 
amount expended under the adminis- 
tration of Elisha Baxter, ($2,211,400 21,) 
shows that Elisha Baxter expended seven 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand thirty- 
nine dollars and fifty cents more in eighteen 
months than Governor Clayton did in 
twenty-seven months. 

Under the Republican administration 
of Governors Clayton and Hadley the in- 
terest on the public debt was promptly 
paid. Under the administration of Eli- 
sha Baxter not one cent of interest has 
been paid. Yet Elisha Baxter, by the 
commission of acts that we can not for- 
bear characterizing as crimes has so 
commended himself to the Democratic 
party that it twice nominated him as its 
standard-bearer in preference to a mem- 
ber of its own party. 

Whether he declined the nomination 
for Governor for so many dollars and 
cents, as some allege, or under a pro- 
mise that he should be sent to the Uni- 
ted States Senate two years hence, 
can not change the indorsement given 
him by the White-League Democratic- 
Conservative party. That party has 


indorsed his every crime, and it now 
proposes to reap the fruits of his iniquity. 

Whether it will be enabled to do so 
depends entirely on the fact whether or 
not the Congress of the United States, 
in violation of all law and precedent, 


\is really anxious to turn the State of 
| Arkansas over to the very men it wrest- 
ed it from in 1868, 

Yet in the face of this showing, the 
Democratic State Convention recently 
|assembled at Little Rock nominated 
| Baxter for Governor ; and, upon his de- 
‘clining the nomination, renominated 
him by acclamation. Thus ends the 
fearful howlabout high taxation under 
the Clayton administration, in which 
the gentle White Leaguers of Arkansas 
have so long keen indulging. Their 
administration with no schools, no rail- 
roads, no benevolent institutious, ex- 
ceeds in expensiveness the Republican 
administration by over one million of 
dollars, and depreciates State paper 
about fifty ‘per centum. It pays no in- 
terest and repudiates the principal. 

ue Soe ps8 

Party Uniry.—-Party divisions 
should be carefully avoided. When- 
ever they occur and are persisted in they 
generally result in the defeat of both 
branches of the division, and the oppo- 
sition become the victors. It is difficult 
sometimes to decide between rival fa- 
vorites, but a difference of sentiment 
should never be allowed to cause a dis- 
ruption in the party organization. The 
principles of the Republican party are 
patriotic and paramount to personal am- 
bition. 

In the main the Republican nomi- 
nating conventions in the different States 
held within the past few weeks or months 
have been harmonious. There have, 
however, been a few exceptions, but even 
these cases of a division in the choice of 
candidates have in most instances been 
amicably adjusted. A case occurred in 
the first Congressional district in Florida 
which resulted in a party split and in 
the nomination of two candidates ; but 
after reflection and the exercise of a bet- 
ter judgment, the committees represent- 
ing the two factions agreed to call an- 
other convention, which met in harmony 
and united upon a single candidate, the 
other nominee first handing back the 





nomination which had been conferred 
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upon him, and withdrawing his name | The Hon. Wm. J. Purman, the pres- 
absolutely, but with excellent feeling, as | ent Representative from that district, 
a candidate for renomination. This was / became then the unanimous choice of 
patriotic manliness, and it placed the) the convention, and he will be re-elected 
convention under obligations to recog-| without difficulty. Had the factions per- 
nize the act, which it did in a proper | sisted they would both have been de- 
spirit in the following resolution, unan-| feated by the opposition, 
imously adopted : We commend this action as worthy of 
“Resolved, That this convention, ap-| imitation in similar cases, and if fol- 
preciating the generous self-sacrifice of | lowed it can not fail being preductive of 
Hon, R. Meacham in withdrawing from | the very best results, 
the canvass, in order to secure unity and | The general welfare of the country 
Lie wrataeat reaieadot caer orks must always be held as paramount, and 
lican in this district and throughout the | Personal ambition should yield cheer- 
State, and the thanks of this convention | fully to the claims of patriotism and the 
are hereby tendered to him.”’ public weal. 





THE PROMISED REFORM. 


Since Democracy lost the control of | sentiments, has been so reformed that 
the Government it has been clamoring} none of its loyal material is left, and in 
for reform. The most satisfactory Ad-| its place we find the old State judges 
ministration the nation ever had fails to; under Confederate rule. The same re- 
satisfy it. Everything in the shape of} form has been practiced in every office 
governmental affairs needs reformation, | under State control, so that at the pres- 
and every time Democracy is the only | ent time a loyal man, in the true sense 
party pure enough to bring it about. | of the term, is about as hard to find hold- 

. The thief, when pursued by the officers ing a local office in Texas as a ray of 
of the law, will oftentimes direct public | sunshine in the midst of night. Instead 
attention from his own efforts to escape | of offices being reduced in numbers they 
by crying at the top of his voice, “ stop | have been multiplied, and the reform 
thief! stop thief!’ So, Democracy, | that was to save money to the State will 
driven from its fields of plunder and | cost it at least a third more than the 
closely pursued by the moral sentiment | administration which it supplanted. 
of the country, endeavors to divert the | The elective franchise has been so puri- 
righteous punishment which is being in-| fied by the Texas party of reform that 
flicted upon it to an innocent party by | but few Republicans in the rural dis- 
crying out ‘reform! reform! we must | tricts dare appear at the polls, and re- 
have reform???’ form proscription has been so thoroughly 

It has deceived a few people and been | practiced that in a few years a Republi- 
successful in some sections. Texas fell|can voter in Texas will be as rare a 
a victim to its seductive clamor, and to- | curiosity as an abolitionist was in South 
day is paying dearly for Democratic re-| Carolina before the war. A like reform 
form. Its excellent school system has/ has taken possession of Georgia, North 
been reformed out of existence, and its| Carolina, Virginia, and other Southern 
children, both white and black, will| States. Bad as some of the carpet-bag 
grow up in ignorance unless true re-| governments were thought to be the 
formation is brought about in Demo-| substitution in their place of Democratic 
cratic policy, or by the return to power | reform has made matters worse, and we 
of the Republican party. Its Supreme] are not surprised that the better class 
Court, composed of good men with loyal | of Democrats who were led to believe in 
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the promised reforms have already re- 
volted against them and to-day are cry- 
ing for deliverance from their friends. 
The broken promises of Democracy in 
Virginia are well set forth in the Park- 
ersburg State Journal an ably conducted 
paper in that State. The article is en- 
titled ‘‘Democratic Promises Violated,” 
and is so truthful a picture of like vio- 
lations in every State where Democracy 
has gained power that we reproduce it 
here: ‘‘ We were promised,”’ says the 
Journal— 

That the convention and legislation 
oes out of it would cost but $30,000 
—they have already cost over $180,000, 

That the sessions of the Legislature 
should be biennlal—they have been so 
far semi-annual, 

That there should be ow economy 
in the administration of State affairs— 
the cost in every department of the pub- 
lic State service has largely increased. 

That a Legislature should be chosen 
that would guard the State Treasury— 
the most notable act of that body was to 
appropriate $10,000 of the people’s money 
for a ‘* Christmas spree.”’ 

That party would punish every dis- 
honest public officer—it has shielded a 
peculator, convicted by a committee of 
his own selection, of overcharges to the 
amount of thousands of dollars. 

That it would give us a constitution 
shorter, better, and plainer than the old 
one—it has given us one that is twice 
as long as the old one, and so compili- 
cated that neither the public nor the 
makers of the instrument can under- 
stand it. 

That it would diminish? the number 
of oflicers—it has largely increased 
them. 

That is would diminish the number of 
judges—it has multiplied the number. 

That it would diminish the number of 
members for the Legislature—it has in- 
creased them. 

That it would give us a cheaper county 
organization—it has given us a more ex- 
pensive one. 

That it would lower the salaries of 
public oflicers—it has in every case in- 
creased them. 

It promised the people local govern- 
ment—it destroyed nearly all we ever 
had, and gave the resurrected county 
court system in its stead. 

It destroyed the trial by juries before 
justices, in order to concentrate business 
and power in the hands of court-house 
cliques. 





It promised a reduction in taxes— 
taxation is not diminished, but rather 
increased. 

It promised a homestead law for the 
protection of the poor man—it made one 
to rob the poor man. 


This is the party that seeks to reform 
the nation; that asks the people to give 
it a majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives; that demands possession of the 
Government in 1876. What the history 
of the Republic will be under Democratic 
reformation can be written in a sentence: 
Repudiation, bankruptcy, anarchy, na- 
tional disgrace. To all who seek to 
bring about such a reform the Demo- 
cratic party commends itself. To all 
who desire to avoid it, who wish to 
maintain the credit of the nation, secure 
peace and prosperity within its borders, 
promote general intelligence by a wise 
system of free schools, and who earn- 
estly hope to see the Republic take rank 
as the leader among the civilized and 
favored nations of the earth, we com- 
mend the Republican party. It has 
been tried and not found wanting. It 
has violated no promises, given no 
pledges which it has failed to keep. Its 
record is as clear as the noonday light, 
and the few faults which it has devel- 
oped throughout its long ahd honorable 
career are but as the spots which the 
telescope reveals on the surface of the 
sun, of sufficient importance to merit in- 
spection, but not enough to destroy the 
usefullness of the orb itself. 





THE Democratic campaign has opened 
in earnest throughout the South. Ten- 
nessee led the way by the deliberate mas- 
sacre of sixteen colored people at one 
stroke; Louisana followed promptly by 


the murder of nearly an equal number; | 


Alabama shows her Zeal in the cause by 
stopping mail trains, killing the colored 
agents, and firing into church congrega- 
tions of colored people; and Texas, not 
to be outdone in the latest struggle for 
‘*Southern rights,” has accomplished 
six hundred political assassinations since 
the inauguration of the Democratic 
Governor, Coke. Whateverit may mean 
in the Northern States, in the South 
the spread of Democratic ‘*principles”’ 
means organized ruffianism and whole- 
sale slaughter.—Pittsburg Commercial. 
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BourBon DEmMOCRACY.— Weare will- 
ing to believe the fellow was sober who 
mistook a harmless lightning bug for 
the head-light of a locomotive and in- 
sisted that he was eut to pieces when 
his neighbors helped him out of a ditch, 
but to ask us to believe in the honesty 
and loyalty of Bourbon Democracy is a 
trifle too tough for human credulity. 
We would as soon think of trusting our 
children to the guardianship of a hungry 
tiger as we would the liberties of our 
country to the guardianship of Democ- 
racy. Fourteen years of official dieting 
have not changeditscharacter. It would, 
with its present ravenous appetite, if al- 
lowed the opportunity, eat the substance 
out of the nation in less thana year. It 
is so hungry for patronage that it would 
swallow the civil service reform in a 
twinkle and consume every Federal of- 
fice before sundown of the day it reached 
Washington. Think of its condition in 
Ohio! Six hundred ballots over one lit- 
tle bone! In another convention over 
five hundred ballots. In another over 
four hundred, and so ontotheend. The 
fact of it is, that in some localities the 
Democratic leaders are so hungry for 
office that the struggle over a town 
clerkship might well be mistaken for a 
first-class riot. As longas these hungry 
politicians keep their hands off national 
property we can overlook their local 
scrambles for office. We know by sad 
experience all about their honesty, loy- 
alty, and ability. We have a striking 
example of each as practiced in some 
sections of the South at the present 
time. We insist on giving Bourbon 
Democracy a wide berth in the future, 
and protest against its return to power 
until the country has entirely recovered 
from the bad effects of its former rule. 
We don’t care to face another rebellion 
until we have settled the little bills con- 
nected with the last one. 


on 

THE WAY TO WIN.—An hour’s quiet 
talk with a lukewarm neighbor will do 
more to arouse him to an earnest sup- 
port of the Republican party than a 





dozen stump speeches. Mass-meetings 
impart enthusiasm to organized bodies 
and keep them active in the good work, 
but a personal canvass by the right kind 
of men makes converts and thus adds 
to the party strength. Every town 
should have its Republican organiza- 
tions. Men of character, those who 
possess the entire confidence of the com- 
munity, should be the leaders and 
workers in these organizations. Meet- 
ings should be held at least once a week 
from now until the election. A thorough 
canvass should be had of the voters in 
the district. The polities of every man 
should be known. This can be done by 
subdivisions small enough to enable 
those appointed to make a complete per- 
sonal canvass. The strength of the 
party should be known. Every vote 
should be brought out at the polls. Our 
leaders should work from now until the 
close of the ballot-box as if the success 
ef the party depended on just one vote. 
This is the way to win great victories. 
To remain inactive, presuming on the 
popularity of the ticket or the former 
strength of the party is to invite defeat. 
We can not have too large a majority, 
we may through inactivity lack one vote 
of a triumph. Organization, hard work, 
devotion to the good cause for which we 
labor will crown our efforts with suc- 
cess. The House of Representatives 
must be kept in loyal hands. To lose 
control of it is to again expose the life 
of the nation to the deadly assaults of 
its enemies, It is the key to the politi- 
cal position and must be held by the 
friends of freedom and humanity. 


—- 
WE haven’t heard a single Ohio Dem- 
ocrat express his joy over the platform 
of the Massachusetts Democracy.—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 
Li 
THE Chicago Evening Journal says 
that the Republican party of Illinois 
has a safe majority, on a full vote, of 
50,000. Concerning the Grangers it 
says: ‘* There is every reason to believe 
that the Farmers’ Movement, as a po- 
litical affair, is rapidly losing ground, 
and has been from the outset of the 
pending campaign.” 
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POLITIOAL CONVENTIONS. |19. Wm. A. Wheeler....————_——, N.Y. 
November 2—£lection of Congressmen and) 20, H.H.Hathorn........! Saratoga, N.Y. 
State officers in Louisiana. | 22. Geo. A. Bagley...... Watertown, N. Y. 
November 3—Election of Songressmen only | 23, tilis H. Roberts...... Utica, N. Y. 
in Rhode fsiand, Arkansas, Flor ida, Maryland, | 24. William H. Baker..————, N. Y. 
Minnesota, Vi irginia, Wisconsin, and Texas; 25. E. hfe Leavenworth. Ss Be om 
election of both Congressmen and State officers, 26, CG. D. MacDougall....Auburn, N.Y. 
in Massachusetis, Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, 27. E. G Sapham........ ————,_N. YT. 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New York, New) 28, I. C. Platt..... seanwes Owego, N. Y. 
Jersey, Nevada, Pennsylvania, South *Caro- 29. Harlow Hakes. Hornelisville, N. z; 
lina, and Tennessee. | 30. Geo. G. Haskins......Attica, N. Y. 
ss eee ne 31, J-yman K. Bass...... Buffalo, N. Y. 
REPUBLICAN NOMINEES TO CONGRESS. 32, Wulter L. Sessions...Panama, N. Y. 
Name and District. Residence. Ts, DPONNES ..50:.008% .-Fort Calhoun, Neb. 
*Aiex. White........ --Dalla-, Ala. 1. John K; Green...... ; Ohio. 
OD. TC. BREREB 2000 cscese Winston, Ala. 2. J. E.Stevenson...... a * Onio. 
1. Jeremiah Haralson..——-——-——, Ala 3. Jno. Q. Smith..... Oakland, Ohio. 
& gas. T. Bapier....... Monts: ymery, Ala. 4. Lewis B. Gunekel...Dayton, Ohio. 
8. Wm. HH, Betts........ ——— , Alé 5. Reynolds M. Little.. ————, Ohio. 
4, Charles Hays........ Haysville, "Ala. 6 A.M. Pratt........95 Williams county, Ohio. 
6. E, F. Jennings..... .. Lawrence, Ala. 7. T. W. Gordon...... ———,, Ohio. 
1. Wm. J. Purman..... Tallahassee, Fla. 8. William Lawrence. ‘Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
& 2. TB. Walis............<6 Gainesville, Fla, 9. W. Robinson......Marysville, Ohio. 
4, Stephen A. Hurlbut. Belvidere, [iL 10. Charles Foster... .. Fostoria, Ohio. 
5. H.C. Burehard...... Freeport, Ill. 1l. H.S. Bundy....... ..-Reed’s Mill, Ohio. 
6. Thomas Henderson.—————, ILL. 12. David Taylor, Jr....Columbus, Ohio. | 
7. Frankiin Corwin....Peru, Ill. 13. Jno. Hl. Burnhill RS » Ohio. ; 
8. = FO eee Lacon, Ill. 14, Wm. W. Armstrong.———-—, Ohio. 
9. H. Whiting........ Peoria, )11. 14, N. H. Van Voohees..Athens, Onio. 
10. Both rson Ritechie..—-——_——, III]. 16. Lorenzo Danforth..8t. Clairsville, Ohio. 
11. David E. Beatty... Jerseyville, Til. 17. L. D. Woodworth.... Youngstown, Ohio. 
12. Andrew Simpson... ‘Tavlorsville, ii, 18. James Monroe.......Oberlin, Ohio. 
13. James MeN ulta...-+B oomington, Ill. 19; Os Bs MAOTNOIG.. oo. 502 Hiram, Ohio. 
14. J. G. Cannon... - Tuscola, Lil. 20. R. C. Parsons..... ...Clevelund, Ohio. 
15. J. W. Wilkin -Marshall, Il. 1, Chapman Freeman. Philadelphia, Pa. 
16, J.S. Martin... salem, Il. 2. Charies O’Neill...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
17. Jno. J. Rinaker...... —_—_—_, Ill. 3. David L. Houston..Philadelphi«, Pa. 
18. Isaac Clements...... Carbondale, I). 4. William D. Kelley...Philadelphia, Pa. 
19. Green B. Raum.,..... Harrisburg, Ill. 5. Alfred C. Harmer...Germantow n, Pa. 
1, Wm. A. Phillips..... Salina, Kan. GC, WV. WRT ice sce sane Chester City, Pa. 
2. Stephen A, Cobb....Wyandotte, Kan. 7. Alan Wood, Jr.......Coshocken, Pa. 
SW. BR. Brown. .0csscs Hutchinson, Kan. 8. Chas. B. MCKnigh.. -Reading, Va. 
1, £.d. Pickett.......5 Paducah, Ky. 9. A. Herr Smith....... Lancaster, Pa ] 
10. John Means.......... ———_——.. Kan. 12. W.W. Ketcham...... Wilkesbarre, Pa. : 
L.. ds 2H. Bypner ...0.500 New Orleans, La. 13. Theo. Garrettson....Pottsville, Pa, ] 
2. Henry Dibble........ New Orleans, La. 14. Jobn B. Packer......Sunbury, Pa. 
3. C. B. Darrell.. Brashear, La. 15. Bartholo. iaporte.. ——, Pa ] 
4, G. L. Smith.. “Shreeveport, La. 16. Sobieski Ross........Couderspor, Pa. 
5. Frank Morey...++..--Monroe, La. 19. Hiram S. McNair..,. York, Pa. 
CD. SB. DRS nkss.pssus St. Landry, La. 190. Langhorne Wister .Duncanson, Pa r 
1. John P. Burleigh...South Berwick, Me. | 21. Andrew Stewart, Jr.Uniontown, Pa, 2 
2, Wm. P. Frye........ Lewiston, Me. 22. James 8. Negley ....Pittsburg, Pa f 
3. James G. Blaine ....Augusia, Me. 23. Thomas M. Bayne.. ‘Pittsburg, Pa. 
2 4, Samuel F. Hersey... ..Bangor, Me. 25. Harry White..:...... Indiana, La. t 
5. Eugene Hale........ Ellsworth, Me. 197. ©, B. Curts....... -- brie, Pa. 
1. H.H. Goldsborough. Easton, Md. 1. Hod’k &. Butler..... Taylorsville, Tenn. t 
6. Lioyd Loundes...... Cumberland, Md, 3. L.C. Houk...........————. Tenn. 
4. Rufus§S, Frost........ Chelsea, Mass, | 5. H.H. Harrison......Nashville, Tenn. 
9. George F. Hoar......Worcester, Mass. | 9 Barbour Lewis --Memphis, Tenn. . 
1, Moses W. Field. -Detroit, Mich. | 1. Wm. Chambers FOE 
2. Henry Waldron..... Hillsdale, Mich. 2. F. W.Sumner... “a TsxXas. c 
3. George Willard...... Battle Creek, Mich. 4. John Hancock.,...... Austin, Tc Texas. t 
4. J.C. Burrows...... .. Kalamazoo. Mich. a, | ee Corsicana, Texas. 
5. William B. Williams, Allegan, Mich. 1. J: B. Sener --fredericksburg, Va. t 
6. Josiah W. Begole...Flint, Mich. 2. J. H. Platt.. -- Norfolk, Va. 
7, Omar D, Conger....Port Huron, Mich, 3. Rush Burgess.. ? ‘Richmond, io t 
8 Nathan B. Bradley..Bay City, Mich. 4. W. H. H. Stow eli. “ -Burkeyille, 
9, Jay A. Hubbell...... Houghton, Mich. 5. C.T. Thomas..... .Henr y O.E a Vi 
1. Mark H. Dunnel....Owatonna, Minn, 6. Geo.W.Henderlite.. , I 
2. H. B. Strait .......... Shakopee, Minn. 1. C. H. Joyee...... veeeRutland, ” ve | t 
3. Wm.S8. King......... 2. L. P. Poland........Saint Johnsbury, Vt. 
1. E. O. Stanard . 3. George W. He nde. -Morristown, Vt. : 1 
2, D. PD. Fisher. —_———_——. 5 1. Charles G. Williams. Janesville, Wis. i 
3. Rh. F. Wingate . Mo. 2. Lucien B, Caswell..Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
6. C. W. Thrasher......—————, Mo. 3. Henry S. Magoon...————., Wis 0 
1, Clem. H, Sinnickson, Salem, N. J. 6. Alanson M, Kimball. SS ays. 
2. Samuel A. Dobbins..————_,N. J. eR eee .. Viroqua, Wis. 
3. Amos Clark, Jr...... Elizabeth, N. J. 8. Alex. S. MeDill..... -Plover, Wis. 
4. Charles Place....... —_———,N. J. H. P. H. Bromwell. -Denver, Col. Ter. 1 
5. William W. Phelps..Englewood, N. J. J. P. Kidder......,.. Vermillion, Da. Ter. p 
6. Mareus L, Ward.. -Newark,N. a. Cornelius Hedges....Montana Ter. 
17. Martin J. Townsend. N.Y __ Jd. M. Carey..... «sees Wyoming Ter. f 
18. Andrew Williams.. ‘Plattsburgh, ne y. *State at large. 








